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raEFACE. 



The experimental results pr^ented in this monograph supplement 
and amplify the published work of Dodge and Benedict on the Fsycho- 
logjcal Effects of Alcohol, and form another contribution on the psycho- 
logical side under the toQtative plan for alcohol investigation at the 
Nutrition Laboratoiy. It is a pleasure to acknowledge my obligation 
to the above investigators, both of whom generously spent much time 
counseling with me on various phaaee of the work. 

The report has had the further advantage of the competent editorial 
supervidon of Miss A. N. Darling. I was assisted in tiie experiments 
by Mr. E. S. Mills and in the preparation of the aloohd and control 
doees by Miss E. B. Babooek. 

Wai/tee R. Milbb. 

NuTBiTioN Labokatobt of thb 

CAXNKan bm r iTU T i OK or WAsmsoTON, 
BotUm, UoMotAMetU, Mardt t8, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The experiments reported in detail in the following pages give infor- 
mation Tegardiog the effect of moderate amounts of ethyl alcohol upon 
the human organism. Since numerous workers have concerned them- 
selves with this problem, it may seem to many readers that nothing 
remains to be said. However, the fact is that no solution seems to have 
been sufficiently substantiated to have gained general recognition. 
The results of the mai^ e:q)eriment8 show numerous disagreements 
and there seems no way of hanuoniziDg many of the contradictions. 
It is unsafe to discredit totally certain experiments that do not harmon- 
ize with others, for each experiment must be regarded as a sincere 
attempt to answer scientific inquiry, and it must be remembered that 
the problem is by no means a edmple one. There are many known 
variables which exercise an influence on the results and there are doubt- 
less as many unknown and unrecognized factors. If all the conditions 
of performed experiments in this field were known, doubtless mnex.- 
plaiaed contradictions would still exist. 

In previous alcohol experimentation, particularly with human sub- 
jects, there has been much variation in ihe experimental conditions. 
The dose employed has ranged in amoimt from 10 to 100+ c.c. of abso- 
lute alcohol, and in concentration from piu% alcohol through all the 
d^rees of dilution with numerous Kquids. The time of taking the dose 
and ita relation to previous ingestion of food have varied, as well as the 
physical and mental condition of the subject. The processes measured, 
and the indicators of the alcohol effect used by theseveral investigators, 
have likewise differed. Furthermore, the subjects varied as to the pre- 
vious taking of alcohol; some of them were habitual drinkers (a very 
few), others were more or less irregular in their use of alcohol, and still 
others were total abstainers previous to the experiments. Since con- 
trol doses have rarely been used, the subjects of the eiqieriments have, 
in many cases, known when the alcohol has been administered; even 
with control doses alcohol in any considerable quantity can general^ 
be reoc^;nized by certain characteristic subjective sensations. Finally, 
the interpretation of the results is complicated by the fact that the effect 
of a so-called "moderate" amount of alcohol is not conspicuously large 
as measured by the usual methods. Taking into consid^tion aU these 
variations in the eiqierimental conditions, it would seem that sufficient 
ccnnplexity existed to warrant one in e:q)ecting a considerable conffict 
in results. 

The tendency has been for each experimenter in this field to try new 
methods of attack; the variety of results has thus continually increased. 
More refined methods are constantly available and should by all means 
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be employed. Many teclmiques must be discarded becaiise of faulta 
in operation, or because later work shows them to be defective. But a' 
certain amount of well-chosen repetition of experiments would be of 
great benefit to this problem. The path of repeated experiment, while 
in many ways unattractive, offers the only way to the hanuonizii^ of 
the contradictions and to the final establishment of the solution of this 
problem. Certainly any one contemplating experimentation on the 
p^chotogical effects of ^cohol should fairly consider the poBsibUity of 
making his experiments in such a way as to repeat the work of some 
previous investigator in this field. In the work done by Kraepelin and 
his pupils there was a limited amount of repetition of experiments, with 
the result that progress has been made. Pirobably criticism would have 
been less had IJiere been more repetition and verification of the experi- 
mental findings. Of course, strictly speaking, no experiment can ever 
be repeated. This is perhaps as literally true when working with the 
nervous system of human subjects as in any other domain. Thus the 
complexity c^ the experimental material is an argument for the best 
possible standardization of the experimental conditions if it is hoped to 
isolate the effect of certain consciously varied factors. If different 
investigators would independently employ the same dosf^, apparatus, 
methods, and procedure, their combined results would be of imique 
importance. It would then be more nearly possible to discover whether 
the different results actually represent (1) individual differences in sus- 
ceptibility to tiie action of the alcohol (a general conclusion which is 
now used to explain all sorts of contradictions in experimental results) 
or (2) varied experimental conditions. 

No very well recognized psychol(^cal measurements or procedures 
in taking such measurements have been advocated for use in testing for 
the effect of a drug on human organisms. In much of the work special 
apparatus has been employed; the duplication of this special apparatus 
is e3^>ensive and is frequently regarded as uimecessary. It has seldom, 
if ever, happened in this field that an investigator has had the oppor- 
tunity which came to the writer of stepping into a laboratory equipped 
and used by others and attempting independently to repeat a part of the 
work of his predecessor. The posdble value of repetition of experim^its 
for the thorough establishment of experimental results in this field was 
not so apparent to the author at the time of experimentation as at the 
present writing. In the spring of 1914, at the close of Professor Dodge's 
experimental work at the Nutrition Laboratory, the least promising 
of the normal group employed by Dodge and Benedict (Subject VI)' 
was chosen for repetition work. It is now regretted that diligent 
effort was not made to secure repeat experiments with the other sub- 
jects. While not all of the subjects would have been available, it is 
possible ihat some of them could have been secured for furtiier ezperi- 

'I>odc« and Benediot, Cmni«afe lull. Wmdi. Pub. No. 2S2, ISIS. 
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menting. Tlmt Bhould not be construed as signifying in any way or 
manner a doubt concerning the experiments and findii^ of Dodge and 
Benedict. That these deserve the confidence of the reader has been 
proved by a rechecking of the experiments from original protocols and 
in many cases a recalculation of the results with very minor corrections, 
as indicated in the following pi^es. The new set of experiments on 
Subject VI has shown so many agreements with the previous findii^ 
for this subject as to convince us of the worth of this method of attack- 
ing the problem. Furthermore, the comparison experiments have 
established certain individual differences as to the effect of alcohol upon 
this subject which could not otherwise well have been proved. 

There is ample precedent for the pubUcation of experimental results 
obtained on only one subject ; in fact, most alcohol researches have em- 
ployed a very limited number of subjects. Ach,' Frankfurther,' 
Ftirer,' Hellsten,* Lombard,' Mayer/ Scheffer,' Tottennan,* and Vogt,' 
as well as others, report experiments performed on one individual. TTie 
studies mentioned are among those in which the author has in each 
instance experimented on himself. This method of experimentat self- 
observation, while having certain advantages, can not usually be 
depended upon to produce the objective results which are so much to 
be desired in this field. 

Ideally, alcohol research should be conducted in such a way that 
adequate data would be recorded and reported on each one of a large 
number of subjects who are chosen in accordance with certain classifi- 
cations. The results, then, for the individual and for the group would 
be adapted to statistical treatment. The obstacles which confront the 
single investigator who would complete such a research on human sub- 
jects, while not insurmountable, are nevertheless such as to m^ke it a 
labor of years. In the meantime otiier investigators, who are working 
on the same or related problems, should have some of the data made 
available for their use and criticism. Lo^cally one of the first steps 
toward the broader solution of the problem is to discover how large a 
variety and how many measurements of each process must be taken 
on the individual in order to obtain a satisfactory sample of his perf onn- 
ance under alcohol. The data for the individual must be subjected to 
statistical treatment in so far as practicable and the experiments re- 
peated to discover agreements or disagreements between successive seta 
of results. Accordii^y, while reports on single subjects may be con- 

' Aeh. Knwpelin's Psyohol. Arbdt.. 1901. S, p. 303. 

* Pnnkfurther, Kraep«iin's Psychol. Arbeit., 1914. C, p. 419. 

* FQrer, Ber. fib. d. V. inUm. Eodst. i. Bek&mpt. d. Minbr. geirt. GetrKokM lU BaMl. 18&S, 
p. 3&6. 

* Hdlsten, Blund. Arch, t Phymol., 1904. 16, p. 139. 
•LorobBid, Journ. PhyjdoL, 1893, 13, p. 1. 

* Mayer, KraapeUn's Paychol. Atbeit., 1901, i, 636. 

' ScheETer, Aroh. f. eip. P&thtJ. u. Phuraakol.. 1900, 44. p. 34. 

■ Tottennai], Finska L&kareHiUalupets Hftndlkigar, IQIS, 68, p. 1627. 

* Voot, Nonk MBSuin for L«B<evidea>kabar. 1910, 8, p. 60S. 
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Bidered unecoDomical or even of minor value from some etandpoints, 
they have a specific usefulness. There are, moreover, certain advan- 
tages in the individual experiment; the experiments are apt to be more 
carefully made, the details and special experimental incidents are more 
faithfully r^orted, and the results may be more thoroughly analyzed. 

The single subject of the alcohol experiments treated of in this mono- 
graph was an adult male, 26 years old, who had been found' to show the 
smallest general effect of the alcohol. This second series of e:q>eri- 
ments employed the same alcohol dose as was used for the first series, 
t. e., 30 o.c. of absolute alcohol, the ranaller doee used by Dodge and 
Benedict, and it was compounded in the same way. Measurements of 
the various processes studied by them were repeated, with only minor 
changes in technique and procedure, in the same laboratory with the 
same apparatus and thus tmder almoet identical conditionB. Longer 
experimental days (5 hours in contrast to 3 hoiu^) were used in the 
second series; since these days were successive, the apparatus was con- 
tinually in adjustment for the subject, with the result that a minimum 
of experimental time was lost. The data are thus more extensive than 
any that have heretofore been gathered on a single subject over a simi- 
lar period of time;' but still there is much to be desired. There are as 
many normal as alcohol data. 

The comparison of the results from the two sets of eq^riments has 
necessitated a lai^ expenditure of time in working over the Dodge and 
Benedict material. Certain minor corrections and notes concerning 
their publication are embodied here which seem of significance either to 
the former or to the later experiments. No attempt has been made to 
review other recent hterature in connection with these findings, and 
this omisNon here must be pardoned. The unique feature of this study 
is the comparison of two series of alcohol experiments, one more inten- 
sive than the other, performed by different investigators under otheN 
wise identical laboratory conditions and on the same subject. The 
comparison has been made as simple and as uninvolved as possible. 

SUBJECT SELECTED FOR THE REPETITION OF THE MEASUREMENTS. 

The experimental measurements employed by Dodge and Benedict 
in their study on the pErychological effects of alctdiot were chosen with 
the definite purpose of bringii^ together coordinated data concemii^ 
the most fundamental aspects of neuro-muscular action. It was their 
conviction that the attranpt to secure accurate measurements of as 

> Dodge and Benediot, Camesie Inst. Waih. Pub. No. 232, 1016, p. 66. 

* Other individual Htudiea oa the infltienoe of aloohol have ooDtliiued over a longer period and 
have in this sense been more eitanaive, as, for example, the work of PVankfurther oonoeming th« 
effect of alcohol on the complicated prooeea of learninK tj'pevntios, and that of Vogt on memory 
and alcohol. But none of these atudiea employed such a variety of measuiementa which at the 
same time ooacern oloaely related piooeasea. Dodge and Benediot did not use all theli measure- 
ment* on the same day, except in their 13-tiour eipefiments. They divided the experimental 
proceasea into two oonvenient seiiea (Dodge and Benedict, Cameeie Inst. Waah. Pub. No. 232, 
igiG, p. 16) and g»ve thess aeriea on different daya. 
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ccnnplete a group as possible of systematically related phenomena ib a 
Boimd procedure which is better adapted to revealing the effects of 
alcohol, particularly with human subjects, than is the measurement of 
special, isolated processes. The individual subjects frequently showed 
considerable variation which, in the esse of an isolated process like 
reaction time, may cause confusion in the interpretation of the results. 
When experimenting with a group of related phenomena, the various 
measurements supplement each other; accon^ngly, while the subjec- 
tive variations may be as large, they do not exercise proportionately as 
marked an effect on the general results. Thus, a group of processes 
aelected because of their (1) inter-relation, (2) elementary nature, and 
(3) theoretically practiced condition, provided the techniques and con- 
trols are adequate, should yield results of such definiteness that a repe- 
tition of the experiments with the same subject or subjects would not 
change the findin;^ essentially. 

In choosing a subject for a repetition of the Dodge and Benedict 
series of experiments, we were fortunate in securing the services of the 
one who had shown the most irr^^lar effects of the alcohol, and, on the 
average, an effect which was less than that for the other normal sub- 
jects.' Hiis seemed the crucial subject with whom to test the general 
proposition of a repeat experiment, in which the technique employed in 
the earlier investigations should be used. On several pages in their 
pubUcation^ Dodge and Benedict call special attention to this subject, 
who showed rather wide variation from the average for the normal 
group of subjects, as will be considered later in the discussioD of the 
results obtained with the various measurements. Dodge and Boie- 
dict make this general statement concerning him: 

"This tendency of Subject VI to differ from the group was a troubleeome 
matter to handle. It was poesible that he actually presented a physiolc^cal 
exception to the average ^ecta of alcohol as represented by the rest of tiie 
group. Ab far as oiu* controls went, however, it was not impossible that he was 
taking food or drugs that masked the effect of the alcohol. It was fiuther 
possible that his was one of the cases of chance variation. In any event it 
appeared advisable to repeat the experiments on him after bis work in the 
medical "chool had closed in Jime."* 

On the su^estion of Professor Dodge, who knew these conditions 
but had not fully revealed them to the writer. Subject VI was chosen 
for the second series of observations. It was our desire that the two 
aeries be elaborated entirely independently, that they might the better 
serve for a critical comparison. 

■ Alls found, Dodge ftadBenediat{Cani«ci« Inst. Waah. Pub. No. 233, 1916. p. 263, tablaSO, 
Subject VI} domoDsbated an aloobol effect leas tluta the average in patellar Teflsi, lid taflex, eye 
leaetioni, and irord reactioni. >. k., all of tba more rfmple prooeaaea; see rtatementa at bottom of 
page 245 of the same monograph thafUie lowest oenten are depraaed moat and the highaat 
least." The effect was laiger than the average in memory, faradie threehold, and finger move- 
ments. Eye movemenU would have been Included hoe also, bat the data for movementa to 
the left were insuffident. 

■ Dodge and Benedict, Carnegie Inst. Wash. Pub. No. 282, 191G, pp. U, 71, 72, 133, and SOS. 

■ Dodge and Benedict, Orid., p. 65. 
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EXPERIENCE OF SUBJECT VI. 

Prior to June 20, 1914, the date on which the second series of experi- 
ments began, Subject YI had served parts of 21 days, a total of approx- 
imately 70 hours, as a subject for Professor Dodge. The dat^ for 
these days, with information concerning the time of day for the partic- 
ular session, the approximate number of bouts' work, the nuniber of 
experimental periods of repetitions of the series of tests used on the 
particular day, the doses of alcohol given, together with an indication 
of the measurements used, are presented in table 1, sections i, ii, and 
m.^ This table has been compiled solely with the intention of pre- 
senting a statement showing the experience which the subject had had 
with these e:q>erimeQt8 under the general laboratory conations which 
obtained. It is not a tabulation of comparable data, for not all of Vbe 
measurements taken on the several dates and classified under one head 
are comparable. As an example, normal eye movements according to 
the table would appear to have been taken on October 22, November 5, 
November 19, 1913, and January 1, 1914. However, those so claam- 
fied for November 5 and 19 were corrective eye movements during the 
reading of moving words, and can not be compared with the eye move- 
ments, right and left, through an arc of 40°, the common measurement 
used under this name. It was merely a matter of convenience to 
classify these data for November 5 and 19 in this way, as it represented 
practice in the eye^novement measurements with the Dodge technique. 
As outlined in the tentative psychological program,* Professor Dodge 
proposed several measurements, data for which are not presented in the 
published report of Dodge and Benedict. Some of these measurements 
were tested, as has been instanced in this case of ^e movements, but 
the amount of data secured with the whole group of subjects was insuffi- 
cient to warrant its publication. In section ii the data which have 
already been published in Dodge and Benedict's report are indicated 
by the letter P. The unpublished material represented in section I of 
the table, December 22 to 24, 1912, was obtained in connection with a 
series of measurements on the eETect of acidosis. These observations 

> Th(i« an cerUln Kit>n oonoamina nibleot md dale of experiment in the Dodse uid Beoediot 
puUIcation. Thoaa whloh are moct Ukaly to ooofuae the oeretul reader should be oorreoted m 
foUowa: The 12-bour ezperimeDti with Subjeot VI came on Jaouary 1 and 2, 1914, while thoee tor 
8ub}eet DC oame on Deoember 22 and 23, 1913. At plaoM theae datee have beoome oonlimd, 
glping the lalae hnpiCMloti that both tubjeota were uaad on the same day in theae long experimeota; 
pase 66, Subjeot VT, Deeembtr 22, 1913, should be changed to read January 1, 1914; page 6fi, 
Subjeot VI, E>eeember 23, 1913, should be ohanged to read January 2, 1914; page H. Subjeot VI, 
Con., Deoetober 23, 1013, should be changed to read January 2, 1014; page 67, Subjeot IX, 
January U 1914, should be ahanged to read Deoerober 22. 1913: page 6S, Subjeot IX, 
Cod., January 1, 1914, should be changed to read December 22, 1013; page 68, Subjeot IX, 
January 2, 1914, should be ohanged to read December 23. 1013; page 157, Subjeot IV, February 
18, ehould be ohanged to read Februaiy 13; page 168, Subject IV, Con., 12'bour experiment, 
dtonld be ohanged to read Subieot VI, Con-, IS-bour experiment; page 218, Subject VII. the 
■eoond October 8 should be ohanged to read October 28 (Doea A};page360, fourth line trom top 
td page, Subjeot VII should be ohanged to read Subjeot IX. 

■ Dodge and Beoediot, Carnegie Incl. Wash. Pub. No. 332, p. 272. 
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P 




N.P. 








Dm. 10, p. m 


8.0 


2 


A 










P 




N.P. 








1914. 




























Jmn. l.dmy. 


'13.0 


10 


N 


P 


P 


P 


P 






P 


P 


F 




Juu 2,d«y. 


»12.0 


10 


C 


P 


P 


P 


P 






P 


P 


P 




Jan. 23, p. n 


3.0+ 


8 


B 




F 


P 


P 








P 




P' 


Ju. 28.p.in 


3.0 


S 


B 


■p- 












N.P. 




p- 


F 


Feb. 4, p. n 


2.0+ 


« 


B 










N.P. 




P 








Feb. 12, p. m 


3.0 


8 


A 


NJ". 


N.P. 


NJ". 


N.P. 






N.P. 


N.R 




•p* 


Mar. 3,p.in 


3.0 


« 


N 










N.P. 




P 








BeetioHlII. 




























1914. 




























JiiiM29,».in 


S.O 


4 


N 


P 


F 


P 


F 




P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


Jline 30, a. m 


8.0 


S 


A 


P 


P 


P 


P 




P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


July I,..m. 


5.0 


6 


N 


P 


P 


P 


P 




P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


July 2.*.m 


5.0 


6 


A 


P 


P 


F 


F 




P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


July 8,a.m. 


6.0 


« 


N 


P 


P 


P 


P 




P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


July 4. a. m 


6.0 


« 


A 


P 


P 


- 


P 




P 


P 


F 


P 


P 



' The nw of tbe letUc P in tb« table meana in Motion 11 that the data were puUiahed by Dodsa 
and Benediot; in Notion HI that the data wtreUken in IhaMOond Mrles and publUied in this mon- 
ocisph. The dedguation N.P. means throughout the taUe that the data were taken but not pab- 
lUied, apparently beoaoie the tMhniquw wen not sttiotly oomparablei sm p. 12. 

' The designations in this oolumn have meanings as follows: N, normal day; A, sloohol day with 
doM of 30 0.0., i. t., abaoluM alcohd diluted to a total volume of 160 «.«. given after the Srst period: 
B, aloohol day with a doM of 46 co., i. «., absolute alcohol diluted to 226 o.o. given after the first 
period; C, aloohol day on which S separate doses, each oontaining 12 o.e. of absolute aloohol diluted 
to 60 E.O., wme taken. 

*The 12-hour experiment began at 8 a. m. with the first period normal. Aloohol (dow O w>* 
taken at 9^15-. 10>>ie~. and 1I>>16~ a.m. (no sloohol with dinner at 12^20- p.m.). then again at 1^28-, 
2^20", 3^29°, 4^25-, 6^20», and e>>2(F> p. n. The experiment oonlinued until 8 p. m. The Btat*> 
ments made by Dodge and Benedict (their p. 21) are misleading bere ooneeming the number al 
doses taken in the 13-houT experiments. Subjeot VI took 9 doses (see note 2) and Bubjeot IX took 
8 (sM Dodge and Bmediot's report, p. 30) . TheM doses wen diluted with water, cereal coffee, or 
otlitr flavoring liquid, to a total volume of 60 ce. 
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served primarily as a test of the technique to be mibeequentty emplc^ed 
in the alcohol investigation.' 

The material given in section in of the table was obtained in the 
repetition series of experiments and is published in the present report. 
These data are comparable with each other. At the commencemrait of 
this second series of experiments it may be supposed that the subject 
was thoroughly familiar with the conditions of the various techniques 
^nployed, having had a rather extensive experience scattered over a 
period of months. Any interest due to the novelty of the measure- 
ments must have been lost by this time. As the disposition of the 
apparatus had not been altered and the general laboratory conditions' 
were the same in both series, the subject understood from ^e banning 
ike adjustments to be made on his part. None of the measurements 
were entirely new to him, and every effort was made to liave the in- 
structions identical in the two aeries. Wbereas in the first series only 
three or four of the tests were given on any one experimental day, ac- 
cording to the grouping described by Dodge and Benedict on pages 14 
and 15 of their report, in the second set all the measurements were used 
daily, thus providii^ a greater variety but necessitating longer eicperi- 
mental periods. 

While Subject VI served willingly* and seemed to cooperate in the 
measurements, one constantly had the impreeEdon that he was not try- 
ing hard in the tests in which voluntary fimctions were involved, such 
as finger movements, word reactions, memory, and general tetanus for 
producing rapid changes in pulse rate. He of course had little, if any, 
personal interest in the experiments as such. The only records he ever 
saw were those on the kymf^raph, and these, to mere inspection, 
showed no indication of the effect of alcohol. This tendency to take 
things easy was natural with this subject and was favored, no doubt, 
l^ the previous experience, with its many repetitions of instructions 
and measurements. The use of consecutive experimental days inten- 
sified this difficulty. While familiarity with the conditions, by pro- 
ducing greater relaxation, theoretically might favor such measuremento 
as patellar reflex and pulse, frequent repetition, as, f oriUustration, of the 
list of 24 words used in the wonl reactions at the rather slow rate of one 
word every 10 seconds, with the considerable demand made upon the 
subject's attention, no doubt grew tedious. With practice there devel- 
oped some habits of reaction to the experimental situations which are 
not the most favorable to the comparison of these results with the 
former series, in spite of our every effort to make the conditions iden- 
tical. It is not possible to equate the results for theee factors, and 
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General Experimtnial Conditions. IS 

afdde from Bome mention of tfaem in the succeeding pages under the 
discussion of particidar measurements, it must be assumed that they 
tend in general to compensate each other. 

GENERAL EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS. 

At the time of the second series of observations, June 29 to July 4, 
1914, the subject, having completed the year's work at the medical 
school, was serving as intern Id a neighboring hospital. His hours on 
duty were from late afternoon until 1 a. m., and as he had considerable 
freedom from work he regarded the period as vacation. His health was 
excellent. On no day did he mention feeling the effects of a cold or a 
headache. His habits were i^ular with respect to food and daily 
routine. The last food before each experimraital sesdon was a hearty 
meal token 7 hours previously, from which coffee and tobacco were 
excluded. This meal was token between 12''30°' and 1 o'clock a. m., 
that is, when the subject went off duty at the hospital. While the 
food was varied as to kind, the amount was fairly constant. 

No alcohol was taken during the week, other than that given at the Labo- 
raiory. The subject slept approximately 2 hours in Mie afternoon, be- 
fore taking up his work at the hospital, and again from 1 until 8 a. m. 
Immediately after dressing in the moming and without breakfast he 
came to the Laboratory, and our experiment began at S''30°' a. m. and 
continued until 1''30™ p. m., a total period of 5 hours, as contrasted with 
the 3-hour periods employed formerly. The longer periods were used 
designedly, that the effect of alcohol might be followed further than in 
the previous investigation. 

According to the statements of the subject, the longer periods were 
not unsatisfactory. The variety and nature of the measurements were 
such as to minimize the development of fatigue, and the periods were 
not long enough to cause serious difficulty from excessive himger. The 
subject preferred to serve one long period rather than two short ones. 
From the experimental standpoint longer sessions are more economical, 
in that much less time is taken up in the preliminary adjustments, such 
as weighing the subject and gathering and recordii^ data relevant to 
food and general conditions. The longer periods have the further 
advantage of calling forth a more steady, even performance on the part 
of the subject. 

In the former series the subject was working hard in regular course 
in a medical school; it was not feasible for him or the other student 
subjects to serve in the @q)eriments on successive days, and an effort 
was made to guard against ai^ prominent weekly rhythm that might 
exist by having all the experiments come on the same day of the week. 
In the later experiments the need of extending the sessions over a 
period of weeks to avoid any influence of a weekly rhythm seemed 
less urgent than at the time of the previous experimenting, as the regular 
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work of the subject was lighter during the second series. It was, how- 
ever, more from the practical standpoints of availability of the subject 
and laboratory convenience that the measuiements were made on 
consecutive days. 

The alcohol was given on the second, fourth, and sixth days. This 
frequency in administering the alcohol presents the well-known possi- 
bility of an additive effect.* On the other hand, in experiments in 
which the additive effect has been demonstrated, the alcohol dose has 
always been greater than 30 c.c. On close analysis it must be clear that 
such an effect, provided it exists in a measurable degree with doses of 
30 c.c, would, so far as these experiments are concerned, theoretically 
cause a smaller resulting difference to be shown between alternate alco- 
hol and normal days, as such an effect from an alcohol day would apply 
more to the succeeding normal day than to the following alcohol day, 
{nym which it is separated by 48 hours.* The indicated alcohol effect 
is possibly somewhat reduced by the use of successive days. 

It might be supposed' that in this second series of experiments every 
effort would be made to zeroise a ri^d regulation and control of tb^ 
life of the subject during the period of experimentation, especially in 
consideration of the fact that Dodge and Benedict felt that it was not 
imposedble that Subject VI was taking food or drugs that masked the 
effect of the alcohol.* This matter in reference to the later experiments 
was carefully considered in conference with Dodge and Benedict, and 
it was decided not to require the subject to hve at the Laboratory dur- 
ing t^e experimental days, under conditions of constant observation. 
Moreover, it did not seem dedrable' to rigidly predetermine the kind, 
amount, and time for takii^ food and fluids antecedent to the experi- 
ment, or other conditions, such as the amount and kind of mental and 
phymcal work. As a matter of fact, tiiese conditions were as well reg- 

■ A. Smith, BAU. n. d. V. intom. Eonir. ■. BeUmirf. d. Mivbr. coit. GetrinkB, Buol, ISM; 
FOrar, iMit; Eura mk) Knepelio, Knepelin'i Pqrchol. Arbeit, 1901, 3, p. 417. 

* Eiin and Enepelin, KTaep«liD'i PbtoIidL Arbdt, 1901, S, p. 464. 

■ RirMt, in a rvriaw of the Dod«« uul Danadiet raport (BoienM, ISIO, a. ■., 44, p. 102) nya: 
"In such aurvey work, la which • numbtf ot mbjeeta wera emplo7«d, it waa parhspa impoadble 
to lagulata thetr Uvea more oompletdy and thua bring the reaearch neaier to the ideal ot the 
mMhod of diSeraDoe, but thia nvulatioD ehould not be lu^eated in mare intenaiTe work." 

* The origiiial protooola for February 4, 1914 (aea t&ble 1, uetion II) are perlioent to this dia- 
euanoD. The subject eame to the Laboratory at l^lff" p. m.; hia Isat food waa at 12^30" p. m., 
and eonaiBted ot ehialcen aoup, potstoea, and plum puddinx. He had drunk one bottle of beer the 
previous erening. During the prdisiinaryadjuatmeotatlieaubiact remarked: "I came prepared 
for the teat to-day." When praaaed to explain what he meant, be said, " I am not as tired aa laat 
time, and I drank all the water I Deeded before I «ame." Ob this day use woa made of doae B, 
that is, 4S o.c. of abeolute aloobol dilut«d to a total volume of 225 o.o. The subject asked per* 
miaeion to urinate at 5^2fi~ p m. The remarks made by the subject on tliis occasion, together 
with the fact that the influence of alcohol on Subjeot VI leemed to be different from the average 
ol the normal group, aroused some suspidou. Nothing has been diacovered, however, since that 
tjme to aubotantiate this auapidon in any way, aad It seems probable thnt the subject's "pT»- 
paredness" oonaiited aolely in his having taken an extra drink of water. Although the aloobol 
was given in a 20 per cent aolution, it ia evident that under theae conditions of the food taken only 
three hours before the experiment and water immediately before, the dilutioo was oonniderabls 
after the alcohol had reaohed the atomach. 

* Dodge and Benedlot, Canuvie Inst Wadt. Pub. No. 232, 1015, pp. 10 and 27. 
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ulated during this experimental period as they would normally be in 
the life of any business or professioDal man, unless he lived tmder mili- 
tary training conditions. From the time the subject entered the Lab- 
oratory until the experimental session for the day was complete, he was 
continuously under observation. Following the set of experiments a 
careful physical examination was made. Information obtained from 
this, together with information obtained from those who knew the sub- 
ject b^t, confirmed our belief that he was sincere in his attitude toward 
the experiments and in his desire to cooperate in them. It is believed 
that the previous suspicion that the subject might be tamperii^ with 
the racperimental results was not well founded, or at least does not 
apply to the present series, and that the affidavit made by the subject 
is to be taken at face value. This affidavit was as follows : 

1. The data given by me concemii^ the last ingestion of food and the use 
of alcohol were correct according to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

2. There has been no conscious effort or intention to modify the results of 
the experiments. 

3. There has been no discussion of the experiments and of probable results 
with any person outside the Psychological Laboratory. 

4. There has been no habitual use of drugs during the experimental week, 
no use of alcoholic beverages outside the Laboratory, and no occasional use of 
any drug that might modify the effect of the alcohol, aa far as I know. 

In order that the conditions for the comparison of the results of the 
two series of experimoits may be more fully before the reader, the fol- 
lowing section of personal history given by Dodge and Benedict' is hero 
reprinted. 

BDBJBCT n. 

i>ote.— October 7, 1913. 

Family history. — Both father and mother American, Scotch descent; mar- 
ried 28 years. One brother, not Uving, 21 years. 

None of the family take alcohol or drugs. There is no insanity in the family, 
and DO alcoholism in the collateral branches. 

Personal data. — ^Age, 25 yeara; height, 164 cm.; weight, 68 kOos. Occupa- 
tion, student, second year mediaal school. Sport, walkii^ 2 miles a day. 

Education. — Oklahoma Agricultural CoU^e. Average scholarship; best in 
biology, worst in EngUsh grammar. 

Memory. — ^Poor, verbal. Not quick, accurate, loi^, or responsive. 

Non-abstainer. — Drinks beer, etc., at banquets; 1 or 2 glasses at a time; 
effect, stupefying. Largest amouojt ever taken, 10 or 12 passes, mixed 
drinks, in the evenii^, one year previous; "attempted to get drunk" ; stape- 
fyii^ effect; only tune ever intoxicated. Last used, October 3, 1913, one 
^ass of beer. Two glasses of beer can be taken on a full stomach without 
noticeable effect. 

First noticeable effects are drowsiness and unsteadiness. Produces no 
excitement, though subject is normally nervous; causes talkativeness, nor- 
mally moderate in speech; produces a feeling of elation, normally cheerful. 
No peculiar sensations. Seeros to increase the flow of ideas. No effect on the 

> Dodgo and Benediot, Ganugie Inat. Wmah. Pub. No. 232, IBIS, p. 277. 
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affections, but sweetens the temper. Effect on routine work not known, as he 
never takes it when working. No effect on morals. One glass aids digestion; 
two glasses retard it; no effect upon the urine. 

Tea and coffee. — One cup strong coffee every morning. 

Life ineurance. — Examined for life insurance a year previous. Northwest- 
em Mutual Life Insuhmce Company. Accepted. 

This personal lustory must be supplemented, particularly with regard 
to the frequency with which alcohol was commonly taken by this sub- 
ject, since during the later experiments no alcohol was used outside the 
Laboratory or for four days previous to b^tinnii^ the work. It is 
stated that alcohol is used "at banquets," and in the same par^raph 
"last used, October 3, 1913, one glass of beer." This last quotation, 
which really refers only to the pre-experimental condition for October 
7, 1913 (see table 1, section ii), might be taken as meaning a period of 
abstinence during the following months in which the e^^riments were 
interqwrsed. From the original protocols ihe following facts are dis- 
covered:' 

October 22, 1913 (normal experiment) , 3 bottles of beer taken within previ- 
ous week, one-half bottle two days previous to experiment. October 29, 1913 
(alcohol experiment) , 3 bottles of beer and 1 bottle of wine taken within the 
previous week; one-half bottle of beer taken two days previous to experiment. 
November 12, 1913 (alcohol experiment), I glass of beer four days before. 
November 19, 1913 (normal experiment), 2 bottles of beer taken within pre- 
ceding week, one of them three days previous to experiment. December 2, 
1913 (alcohol experiment), 3 bottles of beer taken during the previous week, 
two of these on the evening of November 29. December 9, 1913 (normal 
experiment), 2 glasses of beer on the evening of December 6. December 16, 

1913 (^cohol experiment), 2 ounces of port wine taken previous evening, a 
total of 1 pint of port wine taken during the week previous to the experiment. 
January 1, 1914 (normal experiment), 2 bottles of beer in the previous week. 
January 22, 1914 (alcohol experiment), 2 glasses of beer taken during the week 
previous. January 28, 1914 (alcohol experiment), 1 glass of beer and 1 glass 
of wine taken January 27, February 4, 1914 (alcohol experiment), 2 glassea 
of beer during previous week, one of these taken the evening of February 3. 
February 12, 1914 (alcohol experiment), " 1 glass of ale last night." March 2, 

1914 (normal experiment), " 1 glass of beer last Saturday night." The notes 
in the protocols do not cover all the dates on which experiments occurred. 
The subject ordinarily drank from 1 to 6 glasses of beer and wine during Sat- 
urday and Sunday. The experiments were usually made on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Those on December 8, 1913, and March 2, 1914, occurred on 
Monday. 

A personal communication from Subject VII adds the information 
tiiat he and Subject VI roomed together durii^ the school year in which 
these experiments were made. Their custom was to buy a case of beer 
and several bottles of wine at a time. Subject VI drank beer and 
wine only (see above). Subject VII drank these and stronger bev- 
erages which were frequently on hand. His usual consumption was, 
he thinks, greater than that of Subject VI. Subject IX roomed near 
and the three frequently spent the evenings together. 

' See p. 13, table 1, eeotioii II. tor other data ooncemiac the dat«« which (ollow. 
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Although the data given in the preceding paragraph regarding the 
quantities of alcc^olic beverages taken are admittedly not exact,^ it 
still seems fair to assume on the basis of the usual alcoholic content of 
these beverages that two or three times p^ week dunng the months 
covered by experimentation, Subject VI had from 15 to 40 c.c. of abso- 
lute alcohol. The common amount taken in an evening may have been 
a near approximation to dose A of these experiments, that is, 30 c.c. of 
absolute alcohol diluted to a total volume of 150 c.c. The possibility of 
an additive or prolonged effect serving to reduce the contrast between 
normal and alcohol experimentfd days by alcoholic doses following 
within 48 hours of each other may be assumed as approximately equal 
in both series. In the Dodge and Benedict series the doses were close 
together because of the amounts taken outside the Laboratory, and also 
in the repetition series because the experimental days were consecutive.' 

During the week of the repetition series of experiments (June 29 to 
July 4, 1914) the nude weight of the subject varied slight^. The val- 
ues for t^e experimental days were in order as follows: 66.9, 67.8, 67.0, 
66.6, 66.6, 66.4 kilograms. The cup of strong coffee in the morning, 
mentioned in the personal history, was, as previously stated, omitted 
from the last meal preceding the experiment. The subject took milk 
witii this meal. 

The outdoor noon temperatures for the six days beginning with June 
29 were 15.0, 22.8, 15.6, 14.4, 13.9, and 21.7° C. The barometer read- 
ings at the Nutrition Laboratoiy were 757.4, 760.0, 766.6, 758.2, 766.1, 
and 765.3 mm. The Laboratory was not heated and forced draft venti- 
lation was employed. 

AMOUNT OF ALCOHOL EMPLOYED. 

The alcohol for each day was given in a single portion. The dose 
used was that designated by Dodge and Benedict as "dose A," which 
contained 30 c.c. of absolute alcohol, 7 c.c. of orai^e infusion,^ 1 c.c. of 
strong infusion of quassia, a slight amoimt of saccharine for sweetening, 
and water to bring the volume to 150 c.c. A mixture of the same com- 
p<»ition and volume, but wititout the alcohol, served as the control dose 
for each of the three normal days. This r^;ular use of the control 
mixture constitutes a difference between the two series of measure- 
ments. Dodge and Benedict (page 24 of their report) finally aban- 
doned the use of the control mixture, as it proved a failure in com- 
pletely masking the alcohol. From the standpoint of uniformity it is, 
however, desirable to give a control dose of some kind, particxil&rly if 
tlie actual alcohol dose is not pleasant to take. 

' The quantitin are probaU; not ■msller thao reported. 

* The eitr&.4Bbormtory uM at Blooholio bereras*" by other Dodge and Benedict aubieole is of 
tigDificance in the interpretatJoD of theiT individual aloohcd reaulta. Theae data (rom the original 
protocols, with certain obeervatioiiB, are embodied in Appendix I of thie mon(w«ph. (See p. 135.) 

* Riveis, The inflneaoe of alcohol and other diugs on tatigue, London, 1908. 
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Every effort was made to preveDt the subject fn»n distingiuBliing 
between the alcohol and the control doeee. Before ^ving the non* 
alcohol mixture, the rim of the glass was swabbed with strong alcohol 
that the odor might help to hide the identity during the early part of the 
experiment. But as the alcohol frequently produced sensations of 
wannth in the stomach and flatulency, the subject never failed to iden- 
tify the mixture by the time ihe experimental session was over; that is, 
his final impression was always correct as to its identity. He had no 
way of knowing before the session what he would be ^ven, and of 
eouise he received no confirmatory information r^ardii^ his impres- 
mons. Afl may be seen from the latter part of table 1, section n, hia 
more recent experience would not lead him to expect that normal and 
alcohol days woiild regularly alternate. Unfortunately only the 30 c.c. 
dose could be used in the second series. This was in accordance with 
the ei^reased desire of the subject, who insisted that the 45 c.c. doee 
which he had taken three times before (see table 1, section ii) made him 
feel uncomfortable for the rest of the day. The larger doee was more 
than he was in the habit of takii^, according to thedata given on page 18. 

GENERAL EFFECTS OF THE ALCOHOL 

It is of coxuse recognised that the alcohol doee in these invertigations 
was a 20 per cent solution by volume of raw alcohol and water mixture, 
strongly bitter, which was decidedly unpleasant to take.' Moreover, 
Hhe total amount was swallowed within one minute, the subject pre- 
ferring to drink rapidly. The experiments of Dodge and Benedict 
usually b^an about 4 p. m., ihe previous food having been taken 
(except in the case of Subject X) nearly 3} hours before, t. e., at 12''30" 
p. m. Under these conditions it is a fair question, and one that has 
been asked since the publication of the earfier report, whether or not 
ihe subjects experienced or showed any general efifects which wouFd be 
interpreted as evidence of incipient intoxication, other than the results 
|p,ven in the experimental measurements. As this matter has a bearing 
i^wn the inten>Ktation of both sets of results, the available material 
for Subject VI is included here, while iha.t for the other subjects is 
given in Appendix II (see p. 138). 

Dodge and Benedict, in their original protocols, record the following 
notes r^^arding the general effects of the alcohol upon Subject VI : 

October 7, 1913. No alcohol; no comments. 

October 14, 1913, dose A taken 5''12» p. m. At S'-SS" p. m., subject sleepy; 
6*'10" p. m., during faradic threshold measurement, subject falls asleep. 

' Riven, The influence of oloohol uid oUier diuffi on (slicue, Loodon, IQOS, p. 81. The um 
<rf some eommon higb-pereenta^ olooholio berer&ge would h&ve been dppreoi&ted by tbe rabjeat. 
This would, however, have greatly reduoed the poeaibQity of a oontrol doaa resembling it oloeely 
enough to eause uiy oonfuaion to twte. Lange nod Speoht, Zeltaohr. (. Fsthopeyebol., 1915, 
S, p. 155, report that some of their subjects preferred to talie the 40 o.e. of absolute aloohol as % 
drink of 99 pet eent aloohcd t>tlier than to dUute it with IDO c.o. of water and fruit juioe. 
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October 22, 1913. Cereal coffee control dose after fourth period. No 
comments. 

October 29, 1913, dose A taken SKW" p. m. At Si-SO- p. m., subject stated 
"feel half intoxicated." He made very vigorous taps in one of the teeta and 
realized he was makii^ a louder noise than usual, but did not think he waa 
putting forth more energy. 

November 5, 1913. No control dose mentioned and no recorded impres- 
sions. 

November 12, 1913, dose A taken 5 p. m. No notes are given to indicate 
that the subject waa sleepy or felt the ^ects of the ^cohol. Protocol other- 
wise very complete. 

November 19, 1913. Control session; no dose specified or comments given. 

December 2, 1913, dose A taken 5 p. m. At 5>'25~ p. m., subject felt per- 
fectly comfortable and sleepy, "as always after alcohol." "Relaxes between 
reaction tests and comes up more easily after alcohol; time goes faster between 
tests; gets confused and bothered less." 

December 9, 1913. Control session; no doae specified or comments recorded. 

December 16, 1913, dose A taken about 4^30" p. m. No comments con- 
oeming effects. 

January 1, 19H. Control session for 12-hour experiment; no dose specified 
or conmients recorded. 

January 2, 1914, dose C taken in the method previously described. (See 
table 1, footnotes 2 and 3, p. 13.) No comments concerning effects, other 
than that the appetite was not the same for lunch as the day previous, when he 
had had no alcohol. It is not stated whether the appetite was better or 
poorer, but understood to mean the latter. 

January 22, 1914, dose B taken 5 p. m. No conmients made concerning any 
effect. 

January 28, 1914, dose B taken 5 p. m. Subject subsequently went to 
sleep twice during the evening, once during the finger^moyement test, and 
movements stopped. 

February 4, 1914, dose B given 5 p. m. No statement concerning effect 
other than that subject urinated at 5^25" p. m. 

February 12, 1914, dose A taken 6 p. m. No effects of alcohol noted. 

March 2, 1914, control session. No dose specified or commente recorded. 

In the repetition series. Subject VI was not encouraged to comment 
upon his feelings or impressions during the experimentation. At the 
close of the session he was asked if he had any remarks to make. These 
statements were brief and confined themselves usually to the nature of 
the dose given on that particular day. They are as follows : 

June 29, 1914, control dose taken 10>'10~ a. m. Subject stated: "Very 
little alcohol." 

June 30, 1914, dose A taken 9M0" a. m. At ICS?" a. m., subject com- 
plained of being very thirsty; was given one-half glass of water. SessioD 
finished l''25'°p. m. Subject stated, "doae to-day contained alcohol, smelled 
it, tasted it, and belched it." 

Jiily 1, 1914, control dose taken at 9''50" a. m. "No alcohol to-day." 

July 2, 1914, dose A taken 9^30" a. m. 10^15" a. m., urination. At close 
of session, subject said dose was alcohol. 

July 3, 1914, control dose taken at 9^25" a. m. "Drink was water and 
flavoring." 

July 4, 1914, doee A taken at 9^30" a. m. 10^10- a. m., urination. At cloae 
of session, subject said dose contained alcohol. 
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Tlie effort in all these experiments was to present objective reetilte, 
free from personal bias. It is understood that the conunents con- 
cerning the genera! effects of alcohol were only incidentally recorded, 
with no int^tioQ of securing complete, iDtrospective data. It is also 
to be considered that, for reasons which Dodge and Benedict discuss on 
pages 23 and 24 of their report, they abandoned the giving of a control dose 
on a normal day. The almost certain knowle(^e of having taken alco- 
hol may natiir^y enough have colored the introspection of some sub- 
jects, particularly in the cases of Subject VIII (total abstainer) and 
Subject II (very moderate user) . Both of these subjects seem to have 
usually experienced in a more marked degree than the others the gen- 
eral effect with the 30 c.c. dose. Dose B (45 c.c. of absolute alcohol) 
produced general effects clearly evident to all subjecte; dizziness, 
numbness, and nausea are usually mentioned as following the ingestion 
of this quantity. (See Appendix II, p. 138.) 

Subject VI, in whom we are most immediately interested, curiously 
enough makes his most striking comment on October 29, 1913, follow- 
ing dose A. Considered in connection with the comments made con- 
cerning the general effect of doses on subsequent days, it appears most 
probable that the statement "feel half intoxicated" is an exaggeration, 
unless by this he means simply sleepy. Otherwise some unusual condi- 
tion must have made the subject more susceptible to the alcohol on this 
day, as he makes almost no comment concerning any effect from dose 
B taken three times later in the Dodge and Benedict series. It will be 
recalled, however (see p. 20), that the subject objected to takii^ dose 
B in the second series on the plea that it incapacitated him for work 
during the r^nainder of the day. This subject may have been in cer- 
tain respects somewhat more resistant to the effects of alcohol than 
some of the others. The comments of Dodge and Benedict on his 
experimental results give we^t to this point of view, while his seeming 
lack of experiencing the general effects may have been due to his giving 
less expression to introspection, or the effects wctc possibly more 
delayed in his case. 

FrcHQ the data at hand concerning the amounts of alcoholic beverages 
used by the different subjects in the week immediately preceding the 
experiment (see Appendix I, p. 135), it is clear that Subjects III, VI, 
VII, and DC, consumed the largest amounts. These same subjects, 
accordii^ to their comments (see Appendix II, p. 138), experienced the 
milder effects as a result of the doses given in the Laboratory. It of 
course can not be stated whether th^ were actually less affected by the 
doses given or made fewer comments because of their familiarity with 
the effects. However this may be, three of the same group of sub- 
jects — that is, III, VI, and VII — show experimental results as to the 
effect of alcohol which are below the average. (See Dodge and Bene- 
dict's report, p. 264, fig. 32.) On the other hand, Subject IX, who 
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peiiiAps had been in the habit of takii^ more alcohol than any other 
one of the normal group and who recorded the most mild general effects 
from the Laboratory doses, demonstrates according to this same sum- 
mary experimental effects of the alcohol which are above the average. 
The case of Subject X was peculiar in that this subject ate a full meal 
immediately before the ei^riment began, and only dose A, 30 c.c, was 
given. 

The basis for judging the quantity of alcohol which constitutes a 
moderate dose must ultimately be the experimental evidence of an 
effect plus the general subjective effect which the alcohol produces. 
Obviously for any one amount, as, for «[ample, dose A of these experi- 
ments, the g^ieral effect will vary in degree with the subject and the 
particular group of conditions which are present at the time of any 
specific experimental session. For the abstiuner 45 c.c. is perhaps im- 
moderate, while for Subject IX (and probably for Subject VII), judged 
on the baas of usual habits, it certfunly could not be so consid^^.^ 

MEASUREMENTS EMPLOYED AND THEIR SEQUENCE. 

Since Dodge and Benedict have carefully described the apparatus 
employed and the technique of the various measurements which have 
been used, it is not necessary to duplicate these descriptions and dis- 
cussions here. The purpose, as stated, was to repeat in part their 
observations. Therefore, the same apparatus was used and only a 
few minor changes were permitted in the procedure. Most of these 
changes were kindly suggested by Dodge on the basis of bis experience 
with the normal group of subjects. They were not proposed as adjust- 
ments required specifically for Subject YI. It is likely that some 
specific changes should have been made for this particular subject, as, 
for example, more insistent instructions to be very careful and look 
exactly at the fixation marks in the eye-movement measurements. 
(See p. 79.) 

The routine of the experimental day was as follows: Immediately 
upon reaching the Laboratory the subject was seated and the pulse was 
counted at the wrist. The assistant adjusted the electrodes to their 
places of contact with the body for the taking of electro-cardiograms 
and fastened the respiration recorder in place. Meanwhile data were 
secured concerning the amount of sleep in the previous 24 hotu*s; the 
last food taken, time of eating, and approximate amount eaten; general 
condition of the subject, and any other details that seemed pertinent.* 

> The oonsensui of opinion M eipc«M«d in experimental studiee on humui beingi a th&t any 
■mount of alcohol between 16 and 60 o.o. may be oonBidered as moderate. Kun and Kraepelin 
(P^oholoEiMbe Aibeiten, 1901, S, p. 418) gave 100 o.o. of absolute alcohol and still claimed that 
it waa a quantity such as is gmeraUy supposed to be moderate, that is, eijualing 2 litan at bner. 
For infonnation ooneeming Uw amount <k absolute aloobol in usual retail meaauree of the ordinal 
aloobolic beverages, see the useful book. D'Abemon uid others, Aloohol; Its action on the human 
organism, London, 1918, Appendix 6. 

' The nude weight of the subjeot wu aecured at the end of the day's session. 
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Then the measurementB, to be deecribed in more detail in succeeding 
paragraphs, were made. The time required to complete the group of 
observationB was approximately 50 minutes. The dose for the day ctm- 
tained alcohol or was simply a control mixture, as the case m^t be, 
prepared as stated on page 19. The total volume of Uquid contained 
in either case was 150 c.c. It was given the subject at this point in the 
experimental program for the day. He drank it rather rapidly while 
he was reclining in the steamer ctuur. Following the taJdng of tlie dose 
the measurements were repeated in ide'ntical order as many times as 
the S-honr limit would permit. It will be convenient to term each 
r^ietition of the group of measurements a "period." Thus, the dose is 
regularly given between periods 1 and 2, and from tiiree to five periods 
were completed following the dose. The measurements may be de- 
scribed in order as follows: 

(1) Pulee. — An experimental period began with the subject seated 
in a steamer chair. He was instructed to relax as much as possible. 
After three or four minutes the first pulse record, designated as No. 1, 
was taken. All of the pulse records, except the count made at the 
beginning of the session, were electro-cardiograms from body leads. 
Eleven of tiiese records were taken in each experimental hour. In the 
subsequent paragraphs their order and location will be indicated by 
numbers. The photographic paper moved 1.5 cm. per second, and the 
records are long enough to pennit ihe coimting of 15 seconds of pulse. 
Kespiration curves were incorporated directly with ^e photographic 
pulse records, to show the time relations between pulse and breathing. 
A large tambour, buttoned tmder the vest of the subject, was connected 
to a small tambour carrying a registration point so located as to cast a 
shadow on the cylindrical lens of the camera. Connections for the 
pulse and respiration records could be established or broken very 
quickly. The body electrodes and respiration tambour did not hamper 
tiie breathing or other body movements and produced no discomfort 
whatever. , 

(2) Patellar reflex. — ^Two Mmilar stimuli, separated by an interval 
of 0.5 second, so that the latter came within the relatively refractory 
period of the reflex, were delivered to the tendon of the left leg by pen- 
diiliim hammers. Ten records with 30-gram stimuU were followed by 
10 records with SO^p^mi stimuli. Appropriate levers with a magnifi- 
cation of 6 times wrote directly the reflex thickening of the quadriceps 
muscle on a kymograph rotating at a rate of 100 mm. per second. 
From this record both the latency and amplitude were measured. The 
subject recUned in a steamer ch^. He was instructed to relax and to 
say "Ha" immediately following each stimulus blow, that the respira- 
tion phase might be controlled. After the patellar-reflex measurements 
the subject remained quiet and relaxed for pulse record No. 2. 

(3) Sensory threshold for faradic stimiUation.^ — ^The assistant placed a 
suitable arm-rest, bearing the non-polarizable electrodes, in a conven- 

I Martin, The meanirement <d induetion Bhooka, New York, 1013. 
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i«it position for the subject, who remained seated in hischair inthesame 
podtion as for the patellar reflex. The first and second fingers of the 
right hand, inunersed in a normal salt solution to the depth of 2 cm., 
VGTB xMed as receptors. The key in the primary circuit of the inducto- 
rium was of the general type used by Martin, but operated by a small 
motor at the regular rate of two breaks per second. Dodge had pre- 
vioudy used a hand or foot control for breaking the primary circuit, 
since the subject was in the room with the apparatus and the sound of 
the r^ular Martin k^y gave secondary criteria when used in such 
proximity. When the shocks are near threshold value, and particularly 
if they are separated from each other by more than a second, the sub' 
ject is apt to confuse them with the sensation from pulse beat, slight 
finger movement, and changes of pressure. Furthermore, ihe attention 
may be very unfavorable for observing the sensation at the actual time 
of the shock. The regular, more rapid shocks produced by the me- 
chanically operated key were substituted that th^ might supply more 
favorable conditions and hence more consistent threshold values than 
were produced by the previous method. Special photc^raphic mea»- 
xu^ments made wit^ the aid of the string galvanometer across the sec- 
ondary coil showed that two makes and breaks per second in the pri- 
mary did not cause any decremoit in the strength of the shock deliv- 
ered by the secondary of the inductoriimi. In fact, there was no appre- 
ciable decrement when the rate of make and break in the primary of 
this coil was changed to 10 per second. The motor which operated the 
key in the primary circuit was used always at the same speed, excepting 
for changes brought about by the slight fluctuations in line voltage. 
The make^ocks were not short-circuited from the fingers. They were 
subthreshold, however, as the method employed (see Dodge and Bene- 
dict's rei>ort, p. 135) was always to increase the stimulus strength of the 
break-shock until the threshold was reached. The threshold value was 
determined by avera^ng the first three ingoing threshold positions of 
the coil. Three such average threshold values were determined, one 
when the resistance in the circuit was simply that of the tissue and the 
secondary coil, and the others with added resistances in the secondary 
circuit of 20,000 and 40,000 ohms, respectively. From these three 
values for Z, two /3 values were found according to the regular formula 
of Martin.^ The average of the two values is the significant measure 
for the period. Pulse record No. 3 followed the threshold measure- 
ments. The subject had been sitting quietly for approximately 15 
minutes previous to this pulse record. This condition favored relax- 
ation. 

(4) Reaction time in reading isolated words. — ^The subject changed to 
an ordimuy chair and sat upright in front of an exposure apparatus 
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with the voice key in hand.^ Pulse record No. 4 waa then made. An 
offset from the shaft of the kymc^raph momentarily opened a circuit 
and exposed a stimulus word which remained in view. The instruc- 
tions were to keep the voice key pressed lightly against the hps, and to 
pronounce the words as quickly as possible after their appearance. 
One word appeared every 10 seconds. Both exposure and reactioo 
were registered by the same signal magnet, the rate of the kymograph 
being 100 mm. per second. The kymograph drum was visible to Uie 
subject. A sigtuil was given him before the ex[>oeure of each word, and 
care was exercised to make sure that the correct word was pronoxmced. 
The set of 24 four-letter words previously used was employed in this 
series. The 24 small cards bearing the words were well shuffled before 
each set of reaction measurements, in order that the subject might have 
no tendency to anticipate the sequence of their exposure. As con- 
nections were already made with the string galvanometer and the respi- 
ration recorder, pulse records Nob. 5 and 6 were taken by the assistant 
during the latter third of the reaction measurements, and occasioned 
no interruption. After 30 seconds of quiet, following the reactions, 
pulse record No. 7 was made, the subject sitting upright and still 
holding the voice key. 

(5) Finger moveTnents. — ^The movements were not interrupted by 
mechanical limitation of their amplitude. The subject sat in a steamer 
chair, leaning forward. The right arm and hand were supported by a 
rest and in a comfortable position, suitable for the free oscillation of the 
middle filler in a horizontal plane. A light system of levers (total 
ma^, 7 grams) attached to the finger operated in front of the cylin- 
drical lens of the pulse-recording camera, and made possible the photo- 
graphic registration of the oscillations reduced to one-fifth their actual 
amplitude at the aaxaiR time that pulse and respiration curves were 
recorded. The imiform instruction was to make the movements as 
rapidly as possible ; they were continued for about 9 seconds, a period too 
short for development of conscious fatigue. Two records were taken, 
with an intervening rest of 1 minute. Thus pulse records Nos. 8 and 
9 are incorporated directly with the finger-movement records. 

(6) Voluntary tetanus pulae. — During the filler movements the sub- 
ject sat upright in the steamer chair, leaning slightly forward. After 
this measurement was concluded he was instructed to recline and relax 
until a given signal, when he was expected to tetanize voluntarily the 
muscles of arms, legs, and trunk (he sat up, both fists were clenched, and 
arms and legs were extended directly in front), and to retain this posi- 
tion until the second signal, a period of 5 seconds. A continuous pulse 
tracing was taken covering the latter part of the preliminary period of 
relaxation, the tetanus, and the 20 seconds following, a period during 

' For • diacrnm indicatinB the podtioiii occupied by tha subject and Uie general diBtribuUon 
of the appuatiiH. see Dodge and Benedict's report, p. 95. The oonstmction and senaitivity of the 
voice-reaotion key can be judsed from their figure* IS and 17 to 20. 
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which the heart recovered approximately ite nonnal relaxation rate. 
Two similar tracings, designated as pulse records Nos. 10 and 11, were 
taken as outlined. The time interval between the tetanus signal for 
No. 10 and that for No. 11 was 1 minute. The actual taking of these 
two records after the subject was in position and had relaxed required 
approximately 2 minutes. 

In the Dodge and Benedict observations,' the pulse records taken 
with the purpose of showing the change lq heart rate with muscular 
activity were with the subject sitting in position, immediately after 
standing, 60 seconds after standing, immediately after two double 
genuflections, and 60 seconds thereafter. In our series this group of 
five records was, at the suggestion of Professor Dodge, shortened to the 
three-part continuous record described. 

(7) Memory. — ^A series of twelve 4-letter words, carefully printed on 
a strip of white paper, was made to encircle the kymi^raph drum.* A 
circular screen hid the words from view, except as they could be seen 
through a window 15 mm. wide, which permitted a view corresponding 
to the width of two of the letters used in the words. When the word 
series had been placed upon the kymograph and properly covered, the 
subject was disconnected from the string galvanometer and the respira- 
tion recorder, and changed chairs to the position previously occupied 
during the reactions to isolated words (measurement No. 3). The 
drum rotated at a rate of 10 mm. per second in a clock-wise direction, 
i. e., from left to right of the subject. Hence the latt letter of a word 
appeared first in the window, which limited the subject's view, and not 
until the first letter of the word had appeared could the subject pro- 
nounce it correctly in the voice key, which recorded the reaction. The 
instructions were as follows: 

"There are twelve words; each ia composed of four letters; watch carefully 
and at the first exposure speak each word as soon as you are sure of its identity, 
also try to remember each word in its order that at the second revolution of the 
drum you may speak each particular word inunediately before any part of it 
has appeared in the window. If you can not recall a word to speak it before 
it has partly appeared, let as Uttle as possible of it appear before you do speak 
it. If you speak the wrong word correct yourself immediately by speaJdng 
the right one." 

The distance on the kym<^aph record between the first and second 
reaction to a particular word was taken as the measurement of the 
residual memory for ttiat word. For the twelve such values an average 
was foimd. Dodge and Benedict^ had used different sets of word series 
for the different experimental days, but came to the conclusion "that 
for purposes of determining the effect of a drug we would have done 
better to use only one group for ail days alike." This method was 
employed here. Hie same series of twelve words was used for period 1 

> Dodce uhI Bttiediet'* iqiOTt, p. 223. *Ibid.,v- 129, and &«. 26. 'JMd., p. 130. 
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of each day, another eeriefl for period 2, and so on. In the Dodge and 
Benedict experiments the eeriee was exposed three times to the subject, 
but in the repetition experiments onlv two complete exposures were 
used, as mentioned, in order to reduce the possibility of the words pre- 
sented being completely learaed by the subject and rem^nbraed from 
day to day. 

(8) Eye reaction to peripheraUy appearing sHmuii. — ^A slight move- 
ment of the subject's chair brought him into position for tMs measure- 
ment and the two which follow. The sudden fall of a shutter carrying 
a fixation mark exposed another mark or letter, which was 1, 2, or 3 
cm. to the right or left of the aforesaid mark; the distance of the object 
from the esye was 48 cm. The subject, who was in ignorance of the 
exact place where the stimulus mark would appear, was instructed to 
look from the fixation mark to the stimulus as soon as it should appear 
to him, and to pnmounoe the letter aloud if it were a letter that was 
ea^Mieed. A beam of light, interrupted by a tuning fork and of com- 
fortable intensity, was made by reflection to fall upon the ^e at the 
moment of appearance of the stimulus. From the cornea this light 
was reflected throi^ an enlarging camera and registered iteelf on a 
falling phot<^raphic plate. The resulting string of dots with the sharp 
bend at the moment the eye moved to the exposed letter or mark is a 
record from which the reaction time can be easily and accurately 
counted. Five such reaction records were taken side by ade on the 
same plate. 

(9) Eye movement*. — ^The general apparatus in this measurement 
was the same as that which was used for the ey« reactions. At the 
instant that the interrupted light was turned upon the eye a dot ap- 
peared, this time in an expected position. From this \hs subject looked 
40° on his arc of vision to the left to a second dot, and then back to the 
first, and continued these movements as rapidly as possible throughout 
the period of 5 seconds during which the photographic plate was falling. 
In tiie records each dash with one interspace represents 0.01 second. 
Precautions were taken to guard against bead movements by the use of 
a suitable head-reat. The left eye was covered with an opaque screen. 
Uniform instructions preceding each record were to make the move- 
ments as fast as possible, but to look carefully at the fixation marks. 
With this particular subject, tjiese instructions should have been re- 
versed and strong emphasis placed on the careful fixation of the marks 
in their turns. 

(10) Protective lid reflex.— -An artificial eyelash consisting of a strip 
of black paper 1 by 16 mm. was attached to the left lid so that it re- 
mMned in a horizontal position when the eye was open and viewing a 
fixation mark. This could be worn without discomfort for an indefi- 
nite period, except possibly when the subject rubbed his face with his 
hand. When a beam of interrupted l^^t was reflected across the face, 
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the cyeiaah cast a shadow upon the slit of a camera, behind which a 
Bensitive phite could be made to move in a horizontal direction. The 
shadow was so placed that the usual closure of the hd would not com- 
pletely withdraw it from the camera aht, causing a break in the picture. 
Thus the conditions for recording the amplitude of movement were 
Btandardized. The stimulus for the wink reflex was produced by the 
sharp snap of a spring hammer ^jainst a sounding board. This latter 
member has a short projection reaching to the slit of the photographic 
camera, and the vibration of this pointer at the moment of sound regis- 
tered the instant of stimidus on the photograpjiic record. Two stimuli 
were used, separated by an interval of approximately 0.5 second, which 
was within the relatively refractory period. The instruction was to 
count backward verbally, not too rapidly, from a number which was 
given by the operator just prior to the stimulus. Some time after the 
subject had commenced to coubt, the plate was noiselessly released and 
its movement opened in turn two circuits, which released the spring 
hammers and delivered the stimuU. The photographic curves were 
read for latency and amplitude. Four such records were made for 
each period. 

He ten measurements just described completed th6 cycle of observa- 
tions taken during an experimental period (approximately SO minutes) .^ 
The periods followed each other without intermission, excepting the 
slight break which always came between periods 1 and 2 when the dose 
was given. Theoretically, for purposes of comparison the same num- 
ber of periods should be taken each day and the periods should be of 
equal length ; this ideal of uniformity is hard toattain with acomplicated 
group of measurements. Much depends upon the facility with which 
the subject can adjust himself to the apparatus and peifoim his part. 
During the six days there was no accidental interruption to cause the 
omission of any measurement or enforce a delay of more than ten 
minutes for the adjustment or repair of apparatup. The number of 
ra^>eTimental perio<b completed on the respective days was as follows: 
June 29, four periods; June 30 and July 1, five periods; July 2, 3, and 
4, six periods. 

STATISTICAL METHOD OF PRESENTATION OF RESULTS. 

In comparing normal and alcohol expmments we are interested in 
any differences which may exist between the two groups of data, and in 
the "probable correctness" of such differences as evidence of an alcohol 
effect. Any group of measurements is most conveniently described in 
terms of (1) central tendency and (2) variability. In the following 



reaetjoni, ooordinatioiiB, etc.) were cot m^e on the same do;, aa waa Uie case in this second 
group on Subject VI 



DodEe and Benediot's perioda were appruiimBtely 30 minutes in length, for, oa ttatad in 
or report (pp. 14 and 16), in tlieir eii>eriments all ol the diSarent measurementa (reflexeB, 
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pages, the average (arithmetical mean) is used for the statement of 
central tendency and the mean variation (average deviation) as a 
measure of variability.^ It is conceivable that alcohol may affect not 
only the average, which represents speed, amount, or sensitivity accord- 
ii^ to the process measiired, but the mean variation, also, since in 
psychological data this stands for uniformity of conditions, consistency 
of judgment, and controlled attention of the subject. Wherever possi- 
ble, differences between normal and alcohol data will be given lor tiie 
mean variation as well as for the averages. The "probable correct- 
ness" will be computed only for differences between averages. 

Dodge and Benedict assumed that the values obtained in measuring 
any process were fxmctionally related to the particular day on which 
the subject and process were tested.* Hence, in addition to providing 
for an equal number of normal and alcohol days, it will be seen that the 
first period of each alcohol day was also normal, since the doee was not 
given until the beginning of the second period. These first-period 
values serve to indicate the neural condition, disposition, or level of 
excitability on the different days for the different processes measured. 
In the presentation of results emphasis is placed upon the differences, 
plus or minus, between the first-period values of a particular measure 
and those obtained for the succeeding periods of the same day. A 
comparison of the differences obtained for normal days with those 
obtained for alcohol days provides true differences between the two 
groups of data and supplies a numerical statement of any effect of 
alcohol. This is also the method used in this monograph; it may be 
illustrated simply and concretely as follows: 

A series of eye-reaction time averages with their mean variations, 
given in thousandths of a second, is shown in table 2. The average 
reaction time (R. T.) for the first period of the normal day is 212 a. 
(See section i.) At the close of this period and just previous to the 
beginning of the reactions of the second period, the control mixture was 
taken. FoUowii^ this we have the average values for succeeding 

' See Whipple. Maoual ol mental and physical teeU; idinpler prooeoees. BalUmore, 1914, Chap. 
Ill, for a very read&ble account of the umal itatiaticol methocU. 

* The BtAtement is mule by Dodge and Benedict (p. 28 »[ their report) that their table* "are 
commonly accompanied by a statement of average measurements, but the latter are regarded as 
of relatively IJttle importance. They ore only idven aa details that may be of interest to some 
future investigators who may be measuring similar processes." 

The actual Kverage measurement values were not included in the case of the patellar redez, but 
only the differences were given. While the average values would have oonaiderably enlarged the 
table, their omisaion is already a source of regret, as it greatly hampers the oomparison of other 
data with the material collected by Dodge and Benedict, which is the most eit«ndve oonoenung 
this human reflei that is readily available. 

Dodge and Benedict found it necessary in some oaset, notably in the memory (see Dodge and 
Benedict's report, p. 130) and puJae sections, to make the averagee the baaia for compariwn. 
Also, their tallies 27 on eye movements and 30 and 32 on finger movements are entirely devoted 

That wide dilferenees in nervous excitability will be found is illustrsted in Dodge and Benedict't 
table 1, page 46 of their report, and can be seen in many places tbrou^out their tablee where the 
meomired values are given. The difTcrencCB between days are probably larger when the eiperi- 
ments occur once a week and are scattered over a month or poasibly several inoathB thut when 
conseoutive days are employed. 
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periods t^ 194, 192, and 189 a in order. Similarly on the alcohol day 
a first period average of 190 tr is followed after the taking of the 30 c.c. 
of alcohol by 223, 214, and 201 <r, respectively. These averages, even 
when so few in number, are not capable of being readily comprehended 
without further Btatietical elaboration. It is desirable to relate the 
two sets of averages and to secure a simplified expression for them. 

TABI.X 2. — Ilhatratiiit (able thowiTtg ttatistieal trulhod employed in pretenling tAe data of 
Ihete experimenit. 
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The reaction times in table 2 following the alcohol dose are in every 
case longer than those which follow the taking of the control mixture. 
If we average the three values for each condition we should have aver- 
1^8 of 192 and 209 <r, the difference between these total averages show- 
ing 17 (T longer reaction after the alcohol. But such a statement would 
be only partial, as it takes no account of the fact that the so-called alco- 
hol day began with a normal period which gave reactions considerably 
shorter (190 ir) than those for the similar period (212 17) of the normal 
day. In the expression for the alcohol effect, allowance must be made 
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for this initial difference in level, anoe the nervous (Hganism is subject 
to changen from experiment to experiment. It is not imcommcxi' to 
give preUminary averages an arbitrary value of 100 each and then 
on this basis to transpose the succeeding averages for the req>ective 
periods or days into percentages. These peroentages are adequate fw 
mere c(xnparison, but they entirely obliterate the real measuronent 
unit and hide the direct appreciation of any possible difTerence in neural 
level as expressed in the measured values of the first periods. In this 
monograph it is assumed that tables of data are mudi more generally 
useful if the material be stated in the ori^nal units of measurement. 
To obtain a simplified statement of relation for two series of mess- 
ments, it is Decessary first to cconpute the difference between the 
assumed normal and each of the succeeding values of a series, and to do 
this separately for each series. The differences are obtained very 
simply and are given in section ii. Starting with the nonnal day 
shown in table 2, the preliminary value of 212 <r, which we assume as 
the reaction-time level, or "normal of the day," is deducted from 194, 
102, and 189 a, req)ectively, yielding differences of —18, —20, and 
—23 (T. The minus ugn indicates that the reaction-time averages fol- 
lowing the first hour are shorter than the average obtained in the first 
hour, in other words, than the "normal of the day." Using the same 
method for the alcohol day, we obtain in this instance a series of plus 
differences— I. e., 190 tr deducted from 223, 214, and 201 a yields +33, 
+24, and +11 cr, respectively — indicating lengthened reactions fol- 
lowing the alcohol dose. The two series of differences which have thua 
been found are assiuned to be related to each other in scnnewhat the 
same manner as the first-period value (nonnal of the day) is related to 
those values which come after the alcohol or control dose. The normal 
differences are hence deducted algebraicallyfrom thealcohol differences, 
just as the normal of the day was subtracted from the averages for periods 
2,3,and4ofthe day. Forinstance, from thealcoholdifference +33(7 for 
period 2, one subtracts the normal difference of — 18 <r; the true differ- 
ence which, according to the conditions of the experiment, is assumed to 
be the effect of alcohol in this period, is therefore +51 a. If the normal 
differences and alcohol differraices were given as two curves in a dia- 
gram, the distance between the two curves on the ordinate for period 
2 would obviously also be 61 e. Using the average of the relevant pre- 
liminary values as a standard (212 and 190 ff, average, 201 ff), +51 a 
may be conveniently expressed as +25 per cent increase in the length 
of eye-reaction time. The effect of alcohol on the reaction times for 
periods 3 and 4 (see table 2, section iii) was found in the same way as 
illustrated with period 2, the amounts being +44 <r and +34 it, respec- 
tively, as "shown by differences." The average effect for all periods 
following the dose is +43 ff. In terms of per cent the results for periods 

' Kraep«Un, Intern. Mon«tiaohr. «. Erf<»aohuiis dea AlkoholiMniu, OoL-Nor. 1916. 
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3 and 4 are +22 and +17, with an average of +21 for all periods fol- 
lowing the doBe. 

Having obtained these difFerences with these particular data, we 
Bhould know what degree of reliabihty attaches to them. Since the 
reaction times in table 2 form only a small series, we may reasonably 
expect that if eye reactions were taken on many normal and alcohol 
days the final resulting differences would not be exactly the same as 
those obtained. We may ask: "Are the differences which we have 
found due to chance or is it likely that a more extensive series or several 
series of experiments would confirm this one by yielding differences 
which, if not exactly equal in magnitude, would at least be the same in 
direction?" To answer this question it is necessary to find (1) the 
probable error of the difference (P. E.q) ; (2) to calculate the ratio 

between the probable eiror of difference and the difference ( ) ; 

and finally (3) from a table of the probability integrals to read off for 
this particular ratio the probable correctness of the difference.' Sec- 
tion III of the illustrative table 2 contains figures for the last two of 
these expressions. Obviously a difference is considered reliable and 
significant accordii^ to the relative size of its P. E.o. If in a particu- 

D 

lar instance p p ■= 1.0 (i. «., the probable error of difference is just 

as large as the difference), the value of the probability intend for this 
ratio is 0.50.* In other words, there are 50 chances out of 100 that the 
difference will deviate from the observed value by an amount greater 
than that value. In only one-half of these 50 ct^ces, or in 25 cases, 
will the change be a decrease (a difference with opposite sign). There- 
fore the probable correctness of this difference would be 100—25=75, 
usually written 0.750. A probable correctness of 0.500 represents pure 
chance, while 1.000 is certain cause. Usually values above 0.900 are 
considered to indicate reliable, significant differences. The probable 
correctness figures in table 2, section in, are all above 0.900, notwith- 
standing that only 5 reactions were taken in each experimental period, 

' The ai«m VBriation, aa has been noted, expraaoe the degree of vBiUUlity of Uie individual 
ntMtion times from the average. Likewise every individual average also varies lomewhat from 
the theoretieally true averase which ivould result from several series o( eiperimeata. The ei- 
jmaaoa^ ^^^ ■ '■ — ', where Jf. V. repreeents the mean variatioiiand n the number of obsar-. 
vations (reactioii timee) ia known ae the probable error of the mean {P. B-u ) and is a measure of 
this variability of theaverage. The probable error of di£farenoe,P. E.o -V-P- E.'u,+P. B.hti. 
i, t., the square root of the sum of the squares of the probable errors of the means. 

' Borins has recently contributed two srtiolea which illustrate very olearly the method of 
obtaining and the usefulness of the " probable correctneas of the difference" ; see " The number of 
obeervationa upon which a limen may be based," Am. Joum. Psychol., tOIQ, 27, p. 31S. and "On 
the oomputatioa of the probable aoirecCnesB of difterenoes," Am. Joum. Psychol., 1917, 28, 
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which would produce a much larger P. E.^ than would result, other 
things being equal, from Beries of 25 reactions each.^ 

The "certain cause" indicated by a probable correctness of 1. 000 is 
ctf course not synonymous with specifying that cause as a 30 c.c. dose of 
alcohol. Any difference between two averages may be produced by 
(me cause, but more likely by several factors, the resultant of wMdi 
changes the phenomena under olwervation. In these experiments it 
was naturally the aim to make the alcohol doee the critical change and 
cause. While the probable correctness supplies an estimate of the 
reliabiUty of particular differences in results as being produced by some 
change or other, it is not by itself a measure of success in isolating the 
alcohol effect. 

The mean variations (M. V.) are included in table 2 in parallel col- 
umns with the averages to which they apply. The differences are com- 
puted for these exactly as was done for the averages (see p. 32). In 
section III of the table, the effect of alcohol upon the M. V. is found to 
produce +11 and +7(r in periods 2 and 3, an increase in the variability 
of the reaction time following the dose, while period 4 shows a decrease. 

It should be borne in mind that the plus and minus signs are employed 
tn their usual meaning throughoiU this monograph. ¥ot example, a plus 
(+) (Cfference or percentage means a longer reflex time, a larger ampli- 
tude, a larger number of finger-movements, a larger number of elec- 
trical units required for threshold stimulation, a lai^er variability be- 
tween measurements, etc., whereas the minus (— ) sign in these same 
connections would have t^e reverse meaning. The effect of alcohol 
must, of course, always be interpreted according to the nature of the 
measurement; e. g., a + reaction-time percentage (slower reactirais) 
would not ordinarily be associated with a + percentage for finger 
movements (faster movements). 

It will be seen by consulting Dodge and Benedict's report, page 20, 
that they computed the avera^ difference (At. D.) of the day's meaa- 
urement according to the formula* 

, „ (l-2)+(l-3) + (l-*)+(l-n) 
Av. D.= 

According to our method for determining the differences outlined in 
previous paragraphs, the formula for Av. D. would be: 

A n (2-l)+(3-l)+(4-l)+(n^l) 

Av. D=' 

n 

I Thu oonditioD ol m BnaQ n (5 era motioiu, 10 p&tallai reflsiaa, 4 lid reflezea, eto., taken 
viUiiii any ona ptxiod) U opentJve throughout all our meMoraueiiti and inenasu Oa die of tb» 
probable enon. The usual meUiod of obtaining the P. E.u for the 8-day averagea tor any period 
bai been to find the P. E-u for each of the three Taluea irhioh are a v maged. The mm of the throa 
P. E H is divided by three to obtain the ^^oal P. E.h; then the result ia divided byV3i ainoe 
the n lor the three averaKea together is three tiioes as large as for one. 

* It ia obvious that n in their fcHmula refers to the number of «(perini«ntal period* ft^owlDi 
and eioluding the Gist period, or oornuJ of the day. 
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It may appear of little consequence aa to whether one subtracts 
the preliminary first-period values from thme which succeed the givii^ 
of the dose (the method employed in this paper) or subtracts succeedii^ 
values from the preliminary &r6t-period values (the method employed 
by Dodge and Benedict). However, by the latter method the resulting 
mgns have, when taken in connection with the discussion in the text, 
exactly the reverse meaning from that which is usually associated with 
them. According to Dodge and Benedict (see their page 29) : " If the 
Av. D. has a minus sign it shows that the measured values are laiger 
as the session progresses. Conversely, if the Av. D. has a positive 
sign, it shows that on the average the subsequent measurements 
are less than the normal of the day." It is a real disadvantage for 
dear understanding of data to have to carry in mind continuaUy this 
reversal of meaning for + and — which ruTW through the Dodge and 
Benedict pvblicaiion; accordingly, al the risk of some confusion in a com- 
parison of results, the method represented by the second formula given and 
illustrated in table £ has been adopted. Of course the results themBcIvea 
are not affected by either method of computation, but that method 
which most facilitates clear understanding and interpretation is to be 
desired. Wherever data from the Dodge and Benedict report are 
r^rinted for comparison, the liberty is taken to change the signs. 

Dot^e and Benedict took the average of the individual difTerenoea 
for all periods of an experimental day as the significant result. The 
individual periods received no consideration. Our experimental day 
was 5 hours long as contrasted to the 3 hours used previously. As will 
be seen later in this paper, the differences produced by the ingestion of 
alcohol do not always with this subject retain the same sign (plus or 
minus) throughout the experimental day. For example, a series of 
plus differences during the first three periods following the dose may 
change to minus differences diuing the last two periods of the session. 
To average together the five differences imder these conditions would 
mask important tendencies and give quite misleading comparisons. 
The 5-hoiir experiment was adopted in this repetition series in order 
that the effect of alcohol might be traced for a loiter time after the 
ingestion of the alcohol. The results are therefore presented as Illus- 
trated by table 2 in a more analytical form and chief attention is given 
to a compMTSon by periods following the alcohol.^ The method used 
in this report has been to average the differences for homolc^ous periods 
on normal days and subtract these from a series of such averages for 
alcohol days in order to obtain an expression of the effect of alcohol for 
the different periods. This melhod does not preclude comparison of 
the averages for individual days, when this is desirable. 

Another item of statistical nature should receive attention. A com- 

' Dodfe uid Benediot'B report, p. 210, teUs 30, ia Um db« initaiuw in which those authors hsTe 
used tUa tona of preMnlMiDn ol thdr <Ut«. 
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mon footnote accompanying all of the Dodge and Benedict tables states 
that "the values for the first period of the alcohol experiment were 
obtained before the alcohol was given, and are therefore not included 
in the averages," whereas on normal days the values for the first period 
of the day were included in the average. It is cleax that the alcohol- 
day average and the normal-day average would have been more strictly 
comparable if the latter had also been computed without including the 
first-period values. Wherever aver^es for the day are given in the 
following tables, usually in the next to the last colimm, these aver- 
ages always include only the values which follow the giving of the 
alcohol dose or the control dose, that is, the above quoted footnote is 
applied to all of the normal days as well as to the alcohol days. The 
results of recomputing some of the Dodge and Benedict material on this 
basis may be seen in Appendix III. (See p. 140.) 

In succeeding pages, where such terms and expressions as "inferior 
functioning of processes," "less efficient performance," "depression," 
and the like, are employed, it is assumed that these terms and their 
opposites properly describe the changes and conditions found in these 
neuro-muBcuiar measurements. In the case of the respiration rate and 
posedbly of the reflexes this terminology may be open to question. 

DATA OBTAINED IN THE REPETITION MEASUREMENTS. 

In considering the effect of 30 c.c. of absolute alcohol upon some 
neuTO-muBcular processes of the subject used in this research, the vari- 
ous measurements used will be treated in the order in which they were 
presented in the earlier publication, not necessarily in the order in 
which they came in the experimental hour. (See p. 23.) It is not 
needful to discuss here the availability, apparatus, technique, and 
general experimental procedure for the different processes considered. 
This report primarily concerns results. For a more detailed treatment 
of the experimental methods than is given in the mere outline on pages 
23 to 29, the reader must consult the full description of Dodge and 
Benedict. Unless definitely stated to the contrary, the experimental 
procedure was fundamentally the same as theirs. As this report 
relates to a single subject and one who was thought to vary quite 
widely from a supposedly normal group, certain features of the data 
will call for discussion in a way that was not feasible in the earlier mono- 
graph. So far as we know, this group of data, for the measur^nents 
involved, is as extensive as any which has heretofore been collected for 
one individual. Some attention should therefore be given to the nor- 
mal values as such, aside from their comparison with the alcohol values. 

Fortunately, Dodge and Benedict have usually given separate aver- 
t^es for the different doses in their final statement of the effect of 
alcohol; this facilitates comparison with the data obtained in the later 
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reeeareh, in which only doee A was used.^ In this report an efFort has 
been made to employ imifonn tabular presentation for the different 
measurements, and thereby to facilitate comprehension of the data and 
any comparisoD that the reader m^t desire to make. 

PATELLAR REFLEX. 

The patellar-reflex data are given in tables 3 and 4, table 3 showing 
the values for the reflex caused by the first stimulus and table 4 those for 
the second reflex, which came within the relatively refractory period. 
Each table is divided into three sections, as follows: Section i, normal 
and alcohol measurement values for the latency (L) and amplitude (A) 
of the reflexes, i. e., the actual averages for the respective periods on the 
different days stated for 30-gram and SO^ram stimuli separately, and 
accompanied by average mean variations; section ii, normal and alco- 
hol differences, which are found by subtracting first-period values 
from those which succeed; and section iit, the effects of alcohol com- 
puted from the differences and expressed in these terms and also in per 
cent, together with the ratio of the differences to their probable errors 
and the probable correctness of the differences. 

The first column in table 3, headed "Experiment and stimulus," 
specifies the nature of the experiment (normal or alcohol), the date, and 
the weight in grams of the hammer falling through an arc of 90°, a 
vertical distance of 20 cm., which produced the stimulus for the reflex. 
Under the caption "Period I " are the averages for L (latency) and A 
(amplitude) for the first set of reflexes on the different days and with 
the respective intensities of stimulation.* The relative position of the 
dose, which was control or alcohol according to the kind of experiment, 
come between periods 1 and 2. Following the drinking of the dose, 
seta of reflexes were recorded for periods 2 to 6 as indicated. The 
results ior normal days and alcohol days are grouped and avenged 
separately in the different sections of the table. Table 4, showing 
the values for the second reflex, follows the form of the preceding 
table, the designations L' and A' being used for the latency and am- 
pUtude, respectively. 

The patellar reflex was the first one of the group of ten different 
measurements which together required approximately 50 minutes for 
their completion. Since each measurement occupied the same position 
in the group, it is evident that the time elapsing from the first perform- 
ance of the individual test, as, for example, the patellar reflex, until the 
last repetition of it during the day, would be approximately 4 hours. 
The averages in section i for Jtme 29, period 4 (L, 35 and 34 tr, and A, 

' The ItbiM in the Dodce uid Be&ediot report in which the effect of doeea A and B are BTeraced 
togetiuc mre as follow*: Moa. 3. 14, 16, 46, and 50. 

* In Dodga and Benediot'a report, R' and R" wne used to derifnate latackcr and H' and H" 
tor ami^tude lor the firrt Mkd ««oond reflezea, ieq>eotively. 
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4.4 and 14.8 mm.), in strict accuracy should be placed under periods 
5 or 6, or in an intermediate position between these two. On June 29 
only four repetitions of all the measurements could be accomplished in 
the 5-hour session, as compared to the six periods on three of the other 
days. It did not seem feasible, however, to distribute the fewer meas- 
urements for June 29 and 30 and July 1 so that they would correspond 
in point of time with the averages for the periods on the other days. 
Ilie values have therefore been entered under columns by periods rather 
than an attempt made to specify more exactly the number of minutes 
which elapsed between the measurements and the doee. The aver- 
ages of the values for L and A obtained after the doee (t. e., in periods 
2 to 6) are ^ven in the last two coltunns of the table. Thus, L, 34 o-, 
June 29, is an average for 34, 32, and 35 tr. The averages in black type 
represent the group averages for the period values in each colxmin, Gie 
30-gram and 50-gram reflexes being averaged separately. If the 
reader will consult the general averages in ^e last two columns of the 
table in section i, these values will be found: 

Normal days, L, 30 grams, 35 a; 50 grams, 34 <r; alcohol days, L, 30 
grams, 35 tr, 50 grams, 34 a. 

Normal days, A, 30 grama, 8.5 nmi., 50 grams, 18.2 mm.; alcohol 
days. A, 30 grams, 8.4 mm., 50 grams, 18.8 mm. 

That is, these average values, which do not include the measure- 
ments taken on the first periods on any of the days, show for the groups 
as a whole almost identical latencies and amplitudes for the respective 
intensities of stimulation. It is inconceivable that with normal experi- 
ments the average values could have been more nearly identical, but 
this is not true of the data when studied and compared by periods. 

Section n naturally shows no differences imder period 1, for, as will 
be recalled from the explanation of the illustrative table 2, tiie value for 
this period is used as the normal of the day imd is subtracted fnnn those 
obtained in the other periods. Thus, 32 a (the normal value for L in 
period 1, June 29) is deducted from 34 ir for L in period 2 on the same 
day, yieldii^ a difference of +2 a (see first normal difF^«nce for June 
29). The average difference in amplitude for this same group of 
reflexes is obtained by deducting A, 9.1 mm. (period 1, Jime 29) from 
A, 9.2 mm. (period 2, June 29), giving a difference for the second period 
of +0.1 mm. The differences for the other periods and for all the days 
are foimd in like fashion. These differences are aven^pd for each day 
and for each stimulus iutensity ; the results are shown in the last two col- 
umns of the table. The average differences in the heavy-faced type are 
in every case for the differences in the vertical columns above them. In 
findingtheseaveragesthe signs have been takeninto account. The series 
of averages for normal differencesin section ii,i.e.,30gram8, +0.3, +0.7, 
+1.3, +1.5, +I.O(r, indicate that with this stimulus the latent time of 
Uie patellar reflex for a normal day tends to increase gradually, on the 
average, for three or four hoiu^ after the beginning of the measure- 
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ments. The comparisoQ series of values for the alcohol days, +1.7, 
+1.0, +2.3, —1.0, and +0.5 <r, show in the first titree periods an in- 
crease in the latency with a 30-gram stimulus which iagreaterthanin the 
dmilar periods under nonnal conditions. To secure a statement for 
tius difference in d^ree of increase of latency, which we assume to be 
the effect of alcohol, ihe nonnal differences are subtracted from the 
alcohol differences. The results thus obtained, shown in sectirai in, 
for the 30-gram stimulus, are +1.4, +0.3, +1.0, -2.5, -0.5 a for 
periods 2 to 6, respectively. These differences averaged, according 
to the method of Dodge and Benedict, equal —0.6 a (see next to last 
column, section ni). The average latency for all of the first-period 

34+35 
measurements, both normal and alcohol days (see section i, — ^ 

= 34.6 a) , f onus the basis for computing ihe percentile effect of alcohol. 

+1.4 
For example, the computation for period 2 will be: ^ , = +4.1 per 

cent for the 30-gram stimulus (see section ni, period 2). The percen- 
tile values for the other periods and for the amplitudes are computed 
in a similar fashion. FinaDy, the percentage effects on the reflexes 
produced by the two intensities of stimulation are averaged. 

BefOTe discuBong the results certain features of the data should be 
noted. The strength of stimulus changes the latency and amplitude of 
the reflex. This baa been shown by Exner,^ Rosenthal,* Dodge' and 
others, and can be seen clearly in %ure 1, comparing reflexes with 30- 
gram and 50-gram stimuli, and from table 3, section i, in which the 
averages for 30-^am and 50-gram stimuli are given separately. The 
difference in the relation c^ the two intensities of stimulation to the 
second reflex, which came within the refractory phase, can not be 
demonstrated in figure 1, but may be seen in table 4, section i. From 
these values it is apparent that the average latency, L', is increased 
with the SO^ram stimulus in contrast to the condition for L, 
while A' is also usually larger with the 50-gram stimulation. The 
variability of the patellar reflex is a feature to which Dodge and Bene- 
dict call special attention, illustrating normal variations by the case of 
their Subject II (see page 46 of the Dodge and Benedict report), whose 
values for September 23, 1913, first period, were L, 35 <r, A, 21.4 mm.; 
L', 42 (t; A', 7 mm.; while for October 8, 1913, the similar values were 
L, 51 0-; A, 2.4 mm.; L', 50 a; A', 2.2 mm. The data which have been 
presented in tables 3 and 4 show no such large variation. Probably 
this was because the experimental days were successive and the con- 
ditions more hom(^;eneous and constant throughout the week. In 
working with one subject It is possible, moreover, to maintun a better 

I Exnor, AreUv t. d. ges. PhyrioU 1S74, S. p. 526; aod VSrtras auf dem allg. tort. Intenut. Eon- 
cnaa IDr BJekbomeduin u. lUdlalogto, Ainat«iTdtuii, IQOS. 

■ RoBBnthal, Areh. t. Psyotuatrie u. NerrenhBakunde, 18SS, IS, p. 1S4. 

■ DodB^ Zcataohr. t. aU). PhynoL, 1010, 12, p. 38. 
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adjuatment of the apparatus to the particular individual and thus to 
favor the production of comparable reaulta. 

The mean variation within any one series of consecutive reflexes is 
usually for the latent time not lu^er than 1.5 o-, which is {nan 3 to 6 
per cent of the average latency. The mean variation for the ampli- 
tude is from 1.5 to 4.0 mm. for first reflexes. Here the two intensities 
.of stimulation must be considered. Figure 1 is composed of parts of 
three records. The amplitude of the reflexes from 30-gram blows is, in 
general, about one-half that resulting from 50-gram stimuli. The 
amplitude with the 50-gram hammer is very large at the be^nning, ihea 
gradually decreases, although tiie curves commonly cross and recross 
each other. They show greater variation among themselves than is 
found with reflexes from 30-gram stimuli. Referring to tables 3 and 4, 
section i,we find that the usual mean variation in millimeters for ampH- 
tude of reflexes with 50^ram stimuli is approximately 50 per cent 
larger than that with SO^ram stimuli. However, if the mean variation 
is expressed in per cent, it is found to be larger for the 30-gram stimuli, 
the average with the first reflexes being about 30 per cent and for 50 
grams nearer 20 per cent. The amplitude of the patellar reflex is there- 
fore a much more variable and, it may be, unreliable quantity than 
the latency is. The mean variations for latency are practically iden- 
tical with both intensities of stimulation, notwithstanding that the 
more intense stimulus produces r^exes with lai^er variations in am- 
plitude, which variations should, accordii^ to Hoffman,' react on the 
latency to some extent. From figure 1 it can be shown that the error 
in reading the curve for latent time will be larger in the case of those 
reflexes produced by the 30-gram stimulus. In the first place, the 
depression at the exb*eme left of the curve, the beginning of which fixes 
the moment of stimulation accordii^ to the technique employed, is less 
well marked for the 30-^ram stimulus, and the curve at the moment of 
muscle thickening leaves the base-line more gradually. The enora in 
reading these curves wiU tend to cancel each other, as far as the average 
latency is concerned, but will, on the other hand, increase somewhat 
the mean variation. As both points are more definitely fixed for meas- 
uring the curves produced by 50-gram stimuli, the errors of observsr 
tion should be smaller, and as the mean variation for latency in the case 
of both reflexes produced by both intensities is almost identical, it 
seems that the actual variations in latency for the reflexes from the 50- 
gram stimulus must theoretically be somewhat larger. Probably a 50- 
gram stimulation was too strong for the best condition of normal relax- 
ation with this subject, as the large contraction of the quadricepsmuscle 
of the left leg must fdmost necessarily have tended to produce a pre- 
paratory stiffening of the whole body, even though the subject said 
"Ha" after each blow, and the excessive contraction of the muscle is 

I, Aidt. f. Phydol., 1910, p. 223. 
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ceitfun to produce changes in the position of the l^ in relation to Qie 
stimulus apparatus. 

Since L and L', and A and A' were measured with two stimulus inten- 
sities, there are eight products for each period of experimentation. The 
effect of 30 c.c. of alcohol upon these various factors and their relation- 
ship may be more clearly seen if they are given in diagrammatic form. 
Figures 2 and 3 are plotted from the percentage effects of alcohol on the 
latency and amplitude as given in section in of tables 3 and 4, the plus 
percentages being aboveand the minus percentages belowthe base lines. 
The light and heavy lines in both figures represent the firat reflex pro- 
duced by the SO^ram and SO^ram stimuli, respectively, (L in figure 
2 and A in ^ure 3) and the light and heavy broken lines the second 
reflex within the refractory phase (L' in figure 2 and A' in figure 3). 

The latency curves in figure 2 follow, in general, the same course. 
During periods 2, 3, and 4 (for 2\ hours after the alcohol) the patellar- 
reflex latencies are above the base line, showing a very slight lengthen- 
ing, except for L', 30 grams, period 4. In two cases there was no change, 
and in no instance was thgre a decrease in latency. With this subject 
alcohol produced a more prominent lengthening in the latencies for the 
reflexes from 30^am th^i from 50-gram stimuli. In period 2 both L' 
are less affected than L, but subsequently they seem to be more sensi- 
tive to the effects of alcohol with both stimulus intensities. But the 
data for the second reflex, particularly with 30-gram stimuli, are much 
more fragmentary, since many times the A' was so small that the L' 
could not be measured. This being the case, the probable correctness 
figures were not computed. 

In periods 5 and 6, figure 2, all of the latencies exhibit a decrease, 
this being less with the 30-gram stimulus than with the 50-gram stimu- 
lus; here again L' with both stimtdus weights shows the change in a 
more marked degree than does L. Since, for reasons previously men- 
tioned, the normal data in tables 3 and 4 are incomplete for periods 5 
and 6, no great stress should be laid upon the striking changes indicated 
in figure 2 for these praiods. 

The effect of alcohol upon the four patellar-reflex amplitudes (see 
fig. 3) is not so tmiform as with the latencies. Although the scale 
distance for the ordinates in figure 3 has been reduced to one-eighth 
instead of one-fourth, still the curves do not lie close to each other. 
A, 30 grams, and A, 50 grams, are fairly parallel, but at somewhat diff- 
CTent levels. The former shows a decreased amplitude in periods 2, 3, 
and 4, and the greatest decrease at 5, where the latency (fig. 2) was the 
shortest, with a change to slightly plus at period 6. For A, 60 grams, 
we find an increased amplitude in periods 2 and 3, chanpng to a de- 
crease more marked in degree in 4 and 5, and again to an increase in 
period 6. The increased amplitude with the 50-gram stimulus in 
periods 2 and 3 might easily result if the alcohol produced a greater 
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relaxation on the part of the subject, who previously may have stiCTened 
the body somewhat preparatory to receiving the heavier blow on the 
tendon, which usually caused in his case a violent reflex. 

A', 30 grams and 50 grams, tend to show results which are opposed to 
those for the amplitudes of the first reflex. The opposition is most 
clearly marked in periods 2, 3, and 4, with the reflexes from 30-nTam 
stimuli. Whether this tendency is an alcohol effect, an individual pecu- 
liarity, or a normal phenomenon can not be determined with certainty, 
as there are insuflScient normal data for refractory-phase phenomena 
on this and other subjecta with whidi the alcohol data may be com- 
pared. The original records for the second series of patellar reflexes 
with Subject VI show frequent instances in which an extraordinarily 
lai^e A was followed by a diminished A', or vice versa, within any one 
set of records. The effect of alcohol as shown in percentile differaice 
by Dodge and Benedict^ for Subject VI is L, +0.3; A, +13; L' (ill^- 
ble); A', +173. Since the former investigators used experimental 
sessions 3 hours in length, while those here described were approximately 
5 hours in lei^h, on average for periods 2, 3, and 4 will most near^ 
compare with the previous results in point of time following the alcohol 
dose. The effect of alcohol as shown by an ave^^^ of the percentile 
differences for these periods is th^^fore as follows: 
30 grams, L, +2.6 A, -16.1 L', +4.5 A', +17.0 

50 grams, L, +1.0 A, - 3.2 L', +1.7 A', -37.5 

It might be supposed that the earlier results for L were influenced in 
part by the use of two intensities of stimulation, t. e., 30 grams on the 
normal day and 50 grams on the alcohol day.* However, the statement 
that the 50-gram hammer was used for Subject VI on October 14, 1913, 
is incorrect, as the original records show that 30-gram hammers were 
employed on this day. All of the Dodge and Benedict records for this 
subject are therefore entirely comparable as to stimulus intensity. The 
two series of experiments yield results which for the 30-gram stimulus are 
partially in agreement; the L values have the same sign (+) and are 
botii small, the A' values have the same sign and are both large; those 
for A are of about equal size and opposed in sign, and those for L' in the 
former series were illegible because the contraction was too slight. Hke 
30 c.c. of alcohol aSecte but little the patellar reflex latencies of Subject 
VI. The percentage effects reported by Dodge and Benedict in their 
summary table for all their subjects are usually very much higher, 
partly because they include the effects of dose B (45 c.c. of alcohol) ; 
but Subject VI showed a smaller effect of alcohol on the latency than 
any of the others in the normal group; the two series of experiments 
confirm this as an individual tendency. The results for the two series 
on A' are again peculiar, but confirm each other. 
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The patellar-reflex data obtfuned in the Becond series are believed to 
be very homogeneous. There were no large fluctuations in the laten- 
cies, such as are mentioned by Dodge and Benedict, and the differences 
were usually small, as will be seen by a comparison of tables 3 and 4 
with Dodge and Benedict's table 2. In only one instance (July 1, 
period 2, 50-gram stimulus, table 3) were the records for L and A 
nibble for any cause; table 4 shows relatively few cases in which it was 
wholly impossible to read any oi the \J and A' values in a period on 
account of insufficient ampUtude of reflex. So far as the data taken are 
concerned, there is little to be deared. It is therefore significant that 
the effect of alcohol is so small and that the two sets of results so nearly 
check each other, thus indicatii^ the difference between Subject VI and 
the others in the normal group. That a slightly increased latency 
should be shown by the average as a final effect of alcohol can not be 
r^arded as of great importance. Approximately the same number of 
plus L differences occur on the three normal days as on the three alcohol 
dayB; those in the alcohol days are somewhat lai^r and are particu- 
larly influenced by the results for July 2. The probable correctness 
figures are of very uneven value, and are, in general, laif;er for L than 
for A, but not always of such size as to warrant much confidence in the 
differences. All that may be said, therefore, is that 30 c.c. of alcohol 
had but small effect on the patellar reflex of Subject VI; in the data 
secured within 2 hours after the dose, it tended to depress the patellar 
reflex, very slightly increased the latency on the average, and more 
noticeably decreased the ampUtude (excepting A', 30 grams). Both of 
the last two results are more prominent with the second reflex, in the 
refractory phase, than with the first reflex. The depression was more 
prominent on the 30-gram reflexes. 

PROTECTIVE LID REFLEX. 

The patellar reflex was the first measurement in every period, and 
the tid reflex was always the last measurement made. The two 
reflexes measured, the one representative of the lowest spinal level, the 
other a cephalic reflex, were therefore separated by about 40 minutes. 
Only one intensity of sound stimulation was employed, but the same 
plan was followed as in the observations of thepateUar reflex in that the 
stimuli were arranged to follow each other with an interval of approxi- 
mately 0.5 second; data were thus seciu^ concerning a group of 
reflexes which occurred in the refractory phase. Tables 5 and 6 give 
the data for the protective lid-reflex measurements, the former show- 
ing those for the first reflex, and the latter those for the reflex which 
came in the refractory period. The tables are compiled in like form 
and tmder the same captions as the patellar-reflex tables and need no 
special description. 
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The latent time of the lid reflex is the same as that for the patellar 
reflex, with the technique used and for this subject. The average for 
L is 35 (T. The stimulus interval was ^e same (0.5 second) for both 
reflex arcs, and in both instances the L' was loiter than its respective 
L. The averse L' for the lid reflex is 41 ff, as compared with L', 
patellar reflex, SO^ram, 38 <r. The idratity in the latent time of the 
two reflexes for this subject may not be considered as entirely acci- 
dental, since Dodge' showed that in his own case, in which the wink 
reflexes were quite uninhibited, the latent time of the wink reflex and 
of the knee jerk were practically identical. No comparison is made on 
the basis of refractory phase values. That theaverage amplitudewith 
the two reflexes in the data under consideration happened to be so 
□early the same has, of course, no significance and is purely an acci- 
dental matter. 

There is a fairly r^ular decrease in the amplitude of the fiist reflex 
(A). The first record taken in a period usually showed the largest 
amplitude, and the other three more regularly the smaller amplitudes. 
Reference to table 5 shows that the aven^ amphtude for the first 
period is likewise usually greater than that for succeeding periods on the 
same experimental day, and finally, that the average A decreases from 
day to day. Beginning with 22.3 mm. for the first period on the first 
normal day, which is the largest amplitude during the series, there is 
a decrease to 6.5 mm. in the first period for July 3, the fifth experimental 
day. The columns of average amplitudes for the normal days regu- 
larly show a decrease. "With the alcohol days there is an exception in 
the case of period 1, but in general the amplitude decreased as shown by 
the averages 7.0, 6.5, and 4.0 mm. for periods 2 to 6 of the three days. 

There is a tendency for a compensating rise in the amplitude of ^e 
second refl^E; for example, the normal day values for A', period 1 (see 
table 6, section i), show amplitudes increasing in size (2.1, 3.0, and 4.3 
mm.), while those for A decrease as previously noted. The amplitude 
of the two lid reflexes, therefore, seem normally to approximaterecip- 
rocal relations with one another. The reducticm in the amplitude of the 
reflex contraction, due to the possibility that the subject became accus- 
tomed to the stimulus, is of course favored by the use of consecutive 
experimental da^. In the case of Dodge and Benedict's psychopathic 
subjects,* all of whom served on consecutive days, the reduction in the 
amplitude of contraction is conspicuous in every case for A, while A' 
shows a consistent increase. These A' values are, however, very 
alight,. 

Hie average mean variation for the latency in the case of the pro- 
tective lid reflex is larger than with the knee jerk. The patellar refl^c 
gave an average mean variation of L 1.3, and L' 1.0 <t, without a 

> Dodge, ZritKchr. t. allB. Phydol.. 1910, 12, p. 44. 
■ Dodce ana Benedlct'a report, p. OS. 
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noticeable difierence between the two inten^ties of stimulation, that is, 
soprani and dO-gnun hammers. The lid reflexee, on the oUier hand, 
show an aven^;e mean variation of about 3 v, with a somewhat larger 
average for \J (see particularly period 1 for both normal and alcohol 
days). This difference is all the more significant when it is considered 
that the protective lid-reflex records pennitted more accurate measure- 
ments than the kymograph records for the patellar reflex. On the 
other hand, only four lid reflexes were measured in each period, and 
tiieee could not follow each other so closely, because for each record a 
separate strip of photographic paper held in a plat«-holder had to be 
exposed and in turn covered and withdrawn before the next reflex could 
be taken. This interruption between lid reflexes with the necessary 
manipulation of the camera and the plate-holders provided time and 
occasion for more extraneous agencies to act upon the subject, influ- 
dicing the process considered. With the knee-jerk measurement t^e 
reflexes followed each other with great r^ularity. There was little 
to attract the attention of the subject save the stimulation blows, and 
relaxation was favored by the general bodily position, since he redined 
in a steamer chair. During the measurement of the lid reflex the sub- 
ject sat upright, held his head steadily in a rest, looked at a fixation 
mark, and counted backwards from a mmiber which was ^ven previ- 
ous to the release of the camera. Ail of this demanded more atten- 
tion and cooperation on the part of the subject than was needful in the 
measurement of the patellar reflex. 

Associated with the attitude of attention necessary on the part of the 
subject for these measurements there was, in the case of Subject VI, a 
large amount of anticipatory voluntary lid movement. If, as will be 
shown later, these voluntary movements have an influence upon the 
latency of the reflex, we have a group of conditions which offer ample 
explanation for the larger mean variation in the latency of the lid reflex. 
There is no such large discrepancy in the average mean variation for 
the amplitude of the two reflexes, although here again the lai^er varia- 
tione are found in the case of the hd reflex. It is further to be noted 
that the mean variations for the latency and amplitude of the lid refl«c 
are not so large in those periods which follow the ingestion of alcohol. 

The effect of alcohol upon the protective lid reflex may be seen in 
flection m in both tables 5 and 6. For convenience of comparison the 
percentile effects are also given in diagrammatic form in figures 4 and 
6, which show the latency and ampUtude, respectively. The solid line 
represents the percentile effect on the primary reflex, the broken line 
the reflex in the refractory phase. From figure 4 it is evident that the 
latency of the reflex is considerably lengthened in those measuremrats 
which follow immediately the taking of alcohol (lid reflexes were never 
measured earlier than 40 minutes after the dose). In period 3 the 
latent^ is still lei^hened, but not in such a marked d^ree. There ia 
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a decrease in the latency in period 4, cbapgng agiun to an increase in 
periods 5 and 6. The curve for the secondary reflex latency foUows 
fairly close to that of the primary reSex. 

The course of the alcohol effect upon the reflex amplitude, as repre- 
sented in figure 5, shows the greatest decrease in the amplitude in period 
2, a somewhat less decrease in period 3, a rise to an absolute increase in 
period 4, with a return below the base line for periods 5 and 6, that is, 
in the case of the primary reflex. In period 5 the secondaiy reflex 
shows its greatest depression. In every period except 6 the two groups 
of curves, figures 4 and 5, ^e reciprocal, the one rising above the base 
line as the other falls below, and irice versa. In periods 2 and 3 taken 
together, which represent an interval of 80 to 90 minutes following the 
ingestion of alcohol, there is an avenge inci^ease in latency L, 9.5 per 
cent, L', 7.8 per cent, and in amplitude A, —36 per cent, and A', —50 
per cent. 

In figure 6 nine of the lid-reflex records for our subject are repro- 
duced full size. These records have been trimmed down so as to per- 
mit of a larger ntmiber being presented for comparison. They are 
read from left to right, the time distance between the ordinates being 
0.01 second. The curves which show t^e large depressions are direct 
fdiadows of the artificial eyelash; the stimulus line is given below each 
reaction curve. The first little peak in tlus line at the ^ttreme left 
indicates the moment of the sound stimulus. In records AtoE, inclu- 
sive, it will immediately be recognized that the primary reflexes are aU 
compUcated by previous voluntary lid movements. 'Ilxe records were 
so selected as to show the volimta^ lid movements approaching nearer 
and nearer the actual time of the reflex. In record F the voluntary 
wink and the reflex wink fall together. The sharp, characteristic drop 
of the reflex is, however, clearly to be seen in all of the curves. The 
presence of these anticipatory voluntary hd movements is an individual 
peculiarity for Subject VI, not exhibited in marked degree by any of the 
other subjects previously employed. When the lid-reflex records of the 
repetition series were spread out for careful inspection, it was noted 
that in the period followii^ the ingestion of alcohol the voluntary hd 
movement precedit^ the primary stimulus did not occur. In other 
words, all of the records were such as are shown in figure 6, Nos. 0, H, 
and 7, each one of which is the first record following the dose on an 
alcohol day. 

It seemed worth while to make a careful count of the records on the 
following points: {A) the niunber of records showing voluntary Ud 
movements in the 0.15" preceding the first stimulus, or combined 
with the first reflex ; (B) number of records showing volimtary lid move- 
ments in the 0.15" preceding the second stimulus, or combined with t^e 
second reflex; (C) nimiber of records showing volimtary Ud movements 
following the second reflex. The results are given in table 7. On^ 
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the records for the first four periods of ihe experimental day were 
counted in the Dodge and Benedict series. Normal days and alcohol 
days are grouped separately, and the two series of experiments are 
b^ted separately. For conTenience the letters A, B, and C, repre- 
senting the points under consideration, are used in the tabular form. 
It is clear that in more than half of the primary lid reflexes on normal 

TablsT. — Frtquenej/<tftKeti<)lvntary lid mooemmt with the lid reJUx, a» thawnby Svhjeet VI 
on Tiormal dayt artd after dote A.' 

A. Voluntary lid morement ahown in 0.16" preoedins Um Gnl aliinului, 

or oomtnned with the firat reflei. 

B. The Bame for aeoond Mimulua. 

G. VoluntaiT lid movement following the seoond reSes. 
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on January 22, 1914. 



days Subject VI preceded these by voluntary lid movements. The 
second reflex was not complicated by the voluntary lid movements to 
such a d^ree. It waa the usual thing for the subject to wink volim- 
tarily some time after the two reflexes. The voluntary lid movements 
are less conspicuous in the second s^es of experiments than in those of 
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Dodge and Benedict. The only explanation for this is that the e:q)eri- 
menter noted on the first day tite tcoidency of the subject to engage in a 
series of rapidly following voluntary winks inunediately after he began 
counting backwards at the signal which was given. In taking the 
records, therefore, it was made a rule to watch the subject closelyand 
to release the plate in the camera at a time when he seemed relatively 
free from winking. As table 7 ^ows, this was only partly successful. 
In period 2 on alcohol days the anticipatory lid movements were 
entirely tacking in the second series of e:^>eriments and nearly so in the 
Dodge and Benedict series. In the latter, only 2 records out of a posa- 
ble 12 showed the volxmtary lid movement previous to or witii the 
primary reflex as compared to the second period for the normal days 
when only 2 records out of the 12 did not show the lid movements. 
The records in figure 6 are, therefore, absolutely typical for lid refiexes 
under normal conditions and for lid reflexes 40 minutes after the inges- 
tion of 30 c.c. of absolute alcohol. 

The question is pertinent and naturaUy suggests itself whether the 
voluntary lid movements have any influence upon the latency and 
amplitude of the reflexes which follow them. Doubtless much more 
material must be brought together before this question can be ade- 
quately answered. However, from the data at hand some indication 
may be obtained for this relationship. It is of course evident that in 
many of the records, as for example F in figure 6, the combination of 
the voluntary wink and of the reflex is such as to make it impossible to 
measure the latter with any degree of certitude. Records A to E, 
inclusive, figure 6, may, however, be measured satisfactorily. The 
first point to be fixed upon is not the beginning of descent by the reflex 
curve, but the place where the volimtary curve b^ins to change its 
direction under the influence of the reflex. Determinations were made 
as follows (see table S) : 

In the normal records taken by Dodge and Benedict on Subject VI, 
22 primary reflexes preceded or accompanied by voluntary Ud move- 
ments gave an average latency of 34.7 tx and an amplitude of 16.2 mm.^ 
Eleven normal prinuuy reflexes unaccompanied by voluntary lid 
movement yielded an average latency of 42(r, with an ampUtude of 
12.4 mm. In the second series of experiments 26 normal primary lid 
reflexes, preceded or accfanpanied by voluntary lid movements, yidded 
an average latency of 31.7 a, with an amplitude of 11.5 mm. Forty- 
four normal primary reflexes, not accompanied by voluntary lid move- 
ments, yielded an average latency of SB.GffrWith an amplitude of 8.2 mm. 

It so happened that the available records for our subject were about 
equally divided between the two conditions, and as a result of this 
clasfflfication of the records, it appears that voluntary lid movements 
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preceding or accompanying the reflex decrease the latent time by 
about 6 a; and increase the amplitude 3 to 4 mm. Whether or not 
this ifi a characteristic phenomenon for the optic lid reflex must be 
settled in the light of more extensive records. Those available show 
consistently this difference. In making the comparison the hd-reflex 
curves were of course not reread, but the original measurements w^e 
placed in the appropriate colunms and averaged. No average was 
attempted for the second reflex. As the amplitude of this reflex is 
usually quite small and the departure of the curve from the base line 
consequently more gradual, there is admittedly a larger d^^ee of error 
in determining the latency for these reflexes.^ 

Tablb 8. — Effeel of ix^unlary lid movemtnt upon latency and amplitude cf OteUd reJUx. 
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13.0 
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Since the alcohol during the first hour following ingestion causes a 
marked decrease in the anticipatory voluntary hd movement in the 
case of Subject VI, and since tl^ lid reflexes which are not preceded by 
such voltmtary lid movements are, on the average, 5 to 7 <r longer in 
latency with a somewhat decreased amplitude, that is, 3 to 4 mm., it is 
quite apparent from a study of section iii in table 5 that the effect of 
^cohol in periods 2 and 3 on the latency and the amplitude of at least 
the primary reflex might be ascribed wholly to this cause. 

Dodge and Benedict found that their Subjects IV and X were excep- 
tional, asin both cases thereflex latency was decreased and the ampUtude 
of response increased followii^ the alcohol. (See table 6, p. 71, of their 
report.) Subject VI, dose A, is in line with the normal group and with 
these later findings in showing a decreased amphtude for A and A' fol- 
lowing the alcohol. He, however, formerly showed also a decreased 
latency for L and h'. This is opposed to our later results, but must be 
considered as more or less of an accident dependent upon the distribu- 
tion of the voluntary winking and its effect upon the determination of 
the latency. It so happened that the first-period values for October 
22 and 29, November 5 and 12, 1913, were quite unequally affected by 
this factor of anticipatory voluntary winking. On October 22 three of 
the first four records were preceded by a voluntary wink. One of them 

' Dodie. Am. Jonm. Payohid., 1913, Z$, p. 5. 
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yielded the shortest latency found by Dodge and Benedict for thia sub- 
ject, 24 a. The total average result is a small latency for the first period 
on normal days. On November 5, a normal day, the first two records, 
both of which are unaccompanied by voluntary wink, were discarded 
because there appeared some doubt in the minds of the authors con- 
cerning the identification of these records. The latencies, 66 and 58 it, 
for L, and 49 0- for L',are admittedly long, but other than this the curves 
give no evidence of belonging elsewhere. Of the two remainii^ records, 
one, imcompUcated by voluntary wink, yields a latency of 40 o-, the 
other, preceded by a voluntary wink, 34 <r for the period. Oi^ October 
29, an alcohol day, two of the records without volimtary winking yield 
latencies of 43 and 50 <r, respectively, one accompanied by a voluntary 
wink with a latency of 46 <r, and a fourth occiuTed oothereflex, and so 
this record could not be measured. The total average for the period is 
-|-6 ff, a value which appears to be not much influenced by the volun- 
tary wink, but on November 12, an alcohol day, with dose A, when all 
of the records were legible and one of them was accompanied by a vcd- 
untary wink, the average was 41 a. 

It is therefore clear that the voluntaiy winking happened so to dis- ' 
tribute itself as chiefly to decrease the latency of the first-period values 
on normal days, and to increase it on alcohol days. The final result 
of this would naturally be a comparative decrease in the latency of the 
reflex following the ingestion of alcohol. Under these conditions the 
disagreement between the two series of results as concerns the action of 
alcohol upon the latency of the lid reflex seems most likely to be acci- 
dental, due to the relatively large variability in the reflex time, the 
few records which were taken at each period, and the method of statis- 
tistical daboration. The two series are absolutely in agreement, first, 
that with this subject voluntary winking, which was very frequently 
prelinunary to the reflex, produced a condition favorable to a shortened 
latency and an increased ampUtude ; second, that under the influence 
of alc(^ol voluntary winking is at first almost entirely eliminated as a 
factor and remains decreased in at least periods 3 and 4.' These con- 
ditions must be held in the case of Subject VI as chiefly responsible for 
the increased latency and decreased amplitude of the Ud reflex follow- 
ing the taking of alcohol.^ 

* The data beyond the fourth period would have been so scattered ta to yield results of but little 



' A ooreful inspection was mode of all the records of oil the subject* used by Dodge and Bene- 
dict iD tfaeit >loohol experiments with a view to uoertoining whether or not voluntary winking 
Miald be ragBrded as a faotor of any ooniideiable importance in the interiwetatioD of the lesulta. 
It was found that in the leoord* of only Subjeet IX oie voluntaiy lid movement* at tU freauemt. 
The abaence of voluntaiy lid movements was oonaplcuous and particulaily suTpriiing in the case 
of the record* of four paychopathie subjects. These and some of the normal mibiect* showed not 
infrequ^tly reoord* with a voluntary wink toUowinB the second reflex, bnt very eddom was a 
voluntary wink preceding or complicated with the primary reflex. To consider in more detail 
the cose of Subject IX this man had been in army service and was supposedly used to shooting. 
However, in approxlnutdy 70 per eent of bis records he voluntarily winked following the &nt 
reflex and before the leooDd stimulus. He showed many ■■^'twn"" of a voluntary Ud movonent 
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EYE REACTION TO PERIPHERALLY APPEARING STIMULI. 

Of the total 155 iadivldual eye reactions which constitute this series, 
only 12 were for any reason irregular and had to be omitted from the 
ay&agfs. These reaction records were lost, not through technical 
difficulties but because the subject voluntarily winked at the moment 
of the exposure of the stimulus mark, or was inattentive to the task. 
This is proved by the fact that his photographic records show that he 
was not looking at the prefixation mark at the moment of stimulation. 
Pour of these irregular reactions occurred within 2 hours after alcohol 
on July 4. The recording light was interrupted 100 times per second. 
The individual reactions were read to the nearest half-himdredth of a 
second. The data obtained in the measurements of the eye reaction 
are given in table 9, according to the general fonn used in preceding 
tables. 

The mean variations range from 4 per cent (R. T., 229, M. V., 9) to 
19 per cent (R. T., 204, M. V., 39), with an average value which equals 
about 14 per cent of the average reaction time. The reaction time 
averages from day to day show relatively small variations, the normal 
averages shown in the next to the last column being 192, 219, and 213 tr. 
The same may be said for the first-period values for these normal days, 
tiiat is, 212, 204, and 217 tr. The second alcohol day, July 2, shows a 
first-period value of 237 <r, which is unusually long for this series of 
reactions. It is noteworthy that this particularly long normal occur- 
ring on an alcohol day exercises a diminishing effect on the apparent 
influence of alcohol on the reaction time. Consistency is further shown 
by the fact tiiat the general average for the first period for the three 
normal days is 211 <r, while that for the three alcohol days is 208 tr. 
Both these %ures compare favorably with the general average of 208 tr 
for the three normal days, from which the first-period values are ex- 
cluded. The respective mean variations for these three compared 
values are 33 and 30 <r for the normal and alcohol first periods and 29 a- 
or the general average for the normal days. 

There is no conspicuous practice effect shown in these data. While 
imdoubtedly practice may result in a shorter eye-reaction time for a 
subject with no experience in this measurement,' Subject VI had pos- 
sibly had enough experience so that later experiments would not be 

toUowinc Toy quickly on the first reflex, bo u to moke it appear that the reflex involved a douUe 
movement. The first itimulu* waa the aignal to stArt a series of winks lasting for about I second. 
As the interval between stimuli usually employed by Dodge and Benedict in this series was from 
0.7 to 0.8 second, some of these voluntary irinka were nir« to precede the seoond reflex. The 
voluntary lid movements are nearly all of what may be judged extreme amplitude. There is no 
apparent change produced by alcohol in the frequency of the voluntary winking, nor does it seem 
to decrease at all aa the result of practice in the experiment. From 15 reoords In which voluntary 
winldnK pnoeded the primary r^ex the average latency and amplitude are 36.fi a- and 16.3 mm. 
la oomparad with aversgca of 36.3 v and 16.0 mm. from 20 other normal reoords in which this 
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expected to produce a noticeable decrease. Particularly would this 
be the case wheo so relatively few reactions were taken, that is, only 
5 every period. The general decrease in resiction time, attributed to 
practice for the Dodge and Benedict normal group, unfortunately rests 
on fragmentary normal data for Subject VI. There was but one normal 
day and it so happened that the records for the first period of this day 
were ill^ble. lliere was also only one alcohol day with dose A and 
the values obtained on this day were peculiar. Subject VI showed a 
marked variation in his average eye-reaction time between the normal 
day (October 22, 1913) with an average reaction time of 209 <t and a 
mean variation of 22 a, and that recorded on the alcohol day with dose 
A one week later (October 29), with an average reaction time of 159 v 
and a mean variation of 24 a, there being a difference of 50 ir between 
the average reaction time on the two days.^ The shortness of the reac- 
tion time on the second day is astonishing, as averages such as those for 
periods 2 and 3 (145 a and 147 <r, respectively) are extremely short and 
unusual in data thus far collected.^ No similar averages are found 
among those obtained for the other four days of the Dodge and Bene- 
dict series or in those obtained for the six days of the repetition series 
on this same subject. Gonudering these peculiarities of the eye- 
reaction data for the first series, it is not surprising that the later exper- 
iments fail to agree with them. 

Careful investigation and criticism have failed to reveal any factors 
which would seem to modify the effect of alcohol on the eye reaction as 
shown in table 9. The average reaction time in all of the periods after 
the alcohol dose, with the exception of period 6, is larger than the com- 
parison values for the normal days, the differences between them rang- 
ing from 9 to23 <r. The total average reaction times for the two groups 
of data (see next to last colimin) are 208 v for normal da^ and 227 a for 
alcohol days. The effect of alcohol in terms of differences (see section 
ni) was to lengthen the reaction time 25 o- in period 2, 27 tr in period 3, 
20 ir in period 4, and 13 <r in period 5. In period 6 the s^ is reversed, 
with a decrease in the reaction time amounting to 4 <r. The general 
average shows an increase in reaction time of 22 <r as the effect of the 
alcohol. The differences just referred to for periods 2, 3, and 4 and for 
the average of all periods have, as shown in section iii of table 9, in 
each case a probable correctness above 0.900. The differences for 
periods 5 and 6 can not be regarded as especially significant, since the 
probable correctness figures are smaller.^ In terms of per cent, periods 
2 to 5 show increases of 12, 13, 9.5, and 6.2 per cent, respectively, while 

* Bea Dodgo aod Boiediot'B report, p. 86. Ubie 7, and p. 86, table 8. 

' Bee Dodge and Beoediat'i report, p. S4, table 7, Subject III, January 26. 1014. The avaraEs 
lat«iiey of eye rasotioiiB it gjven as 103 v. Thu ia a misprint; the fit;ure should be 183 a. The 
total average and the differenoea are figured od the basis of the latter value. 

*Thia is due partly, at leaat, to the amaller differences in the last two periods and also to the fact 
that heie feww reactions mter into the eomputatione of the i^obatJe erron. 
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period 6 shows a decrease of 1.9 per cent. The total average effect ia 
an increase of 10 per cent in the time <^ the eye reaction to peripherally 
appearing stimuli as the result of 30 c.c. of absolute alcohol. 

There is, furthermore, a change in the mean variation as the result <^ 
the ingestion of alcohol. This is shown by an increased variability — 
that is, a lai^er fluctuation between successive reactions — which is 
greatest in periods 2 and 3/ in which the values are respectively +34 
and +41 per cent. The paucity of data for period 6 maJies the results 
for that period of slight value. With this subject, therefore, the eye- 
reaction time shows a lengthening of from 12 to 13 per cent and an 
increase in variability from 34 to 41 per cent in the first hour and one- 
half following the ingestion of 30 c.c. of alcohol.* 

REACTION TIME IN READING ISOLATED WORDS. 

In the word-reaction measurements the peripheral velocity of the 
kymograph drum on which the momenta of exposure of the word and 
l^e reaction were re^stered nvas 100 mm. per second; the individual 
reactionwasthereforeread byestimation to 0.1mm., that is, 1 0'.^ In 
table 10, which shows the data and summary of the effect of alcohol 
for this measurement, the unit used is therefore 0.001 second. This 
table presents the material by periods and, like the precedii^ tables, 
is divided into three sections, these givii^ the actual reaction aver- 
a^^, the differences, and the effect of alcohol by differences and 
percentiles, with the probable correctness of these true differences. 
The table contains no statement of false reactions — that is, the pro- 
nunciation of the wrong word— as it rarely occurred. TiuB may be 
supposed from the usual reaction-time averages shown, as the mean 
variation within the 24 reactions of a single period fluctuates from 19 
to 44 (T for normal periods, t. e., from 4 to per cent of the reaction 
time. The average mean variation is practically 6.5 per cent of the 
average normal reaction time. 

In striking contrast to the result found for the effect of alcohol on the 
eye reaction to peripheral stimuli, the word reactions following alcohol 
were tmdoubtedly faster on the average for all days than those for the 
same periods on normal days. According to the figures in the next 
to the last column, the average reaction time for the three normal days 

I The eye-reaotion meaaurement waa the seventh measureineiit in the cycle and came approii- 
nutely 30 iniiiuteB after the bcsuming oi the period; therefore, in period 2 th« measunment <ra« 
made 30 minutes after the taking of the alcohol. 

* The particularly low average reaction-time ot 159 v for Subject VI on the second day in the 
Ant series of eiperiments (see Dodfte and Benedict's report, p. 85, table 7) Is decidedly the amallest 
■verage in the lirst aeries of experimenta with Subject VI. It is to be noted that if the average 
values for dose A given in their table 8 (p. SS of their report) were averaged, omitting this one, the 
remit urould be 316 ir, which ia the same ralue aa that given for the flnt normal day. (See same 
table.) 

' A typical nconi of a word-reaction experiment is shown ia Dodge and Besedict'i report, 
opposite page 101, in figure 22. 
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is found to be 471, 474, and 466 o-, respectively, with a total average of 
470 tr. For the alcohol days the comparable avenges are 466, 456, and 
408 tr, respectively, with a total average of 443 ir. On tiie average, 
therefore, the word reaction following the taking of the control mix- 
ture is 27 0- longer than that after the alcohol dose. The mean varia- 
tion following the alcohol is slightly larger, being 38 <r as compared 
with 31 «r. 

In terms of differences (see section n of the table) we have in the 
right-hand column average differences for word reactions for the normal 
days of —10, +15, and +37 tr, with an average of +14 ff, and for the 
alcohol days +6, +l,and — 52 <r, with an average of — ISir. In other 
words, on two of the normal days (July 1 and 3), there was an average 
tendency in the periods which followed the taking of the control mix- 
ture for the reaction time to be loiter than in the first period of the day, 
while on the first normal day, June 29, the reaction time at the b^in- 
ning was rather long, 481 <x, in comparison with the other firsl^period 
values in the series. The tendency shown on the last two normaj days 
for the reaction time to be longer after the taking of the dose is also 
evident on the alcohol days June 30 and July 2, but not to so great an 
extent. On July 4 the av^itge reaction for the first period, 460 e, is 
somewhat longer than would be expected, considering tliose for the pre- 
vious two days. This was followed by otha" reaction averages for 
periods 3 to 6, which are remarkably low, these beii^ 391, 401, 405, and 
3750'. The effect of these unusually rapid reactions following the rather 
long ones of period 1 is to give us an average difference between the first 
period and the succeeding periods of —52 <r. The average alcohol 
difference for all alcohol days, — 15 (t, is thus greatly influenced by the 
result of July 4. If we calculate the average effect of alcohol by the 
usual method, t. e., by subtracting the average normal difference from 
the average alcohol difference, we have, as a result, — 29 o*, which, in 
percentiles, ^ows an average decrease in the word reaction of 6.3 per 
cent. It is further clear that the result would be in the same direction 
and almost of equal magnitude if we omitted the first normal day and 
the last alcohol day. The mean variation between the individual reac- 
tions is, on the average, increased after the alcohol to the extent of 14 
per cent. 

The results considered by periods show that there is a definite length- 
ening in the reaction time following alcohol in period 2 as contrasted 
with the same period on the normal days following the control mixture, 
the average reaction time in period 2 for the alcohol days being 469 <r, 
and for the normal days 452 <r. The differences on the three alcohol 
days are +8, + 13, and + 10 <r, respectively, with an avenge of + 10 a, 
as contrasted to —21, +6, and +2 v, with an average of —4.3 a for the 
three normal days. The effect of alcohol is therefore (+10) — ( — 4.3) 
or + 14 (T, which in percentiles is +3.1 percent. If we should omit the 
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differeDce —21 <r for the first normal day, June 29, this difference being 
the only minus value in the group, the effect of alcohol would Btill be in 
ihs same direction, that is, a lei^hened reaction for this period. The 
probable correctness, 0.989, which appUes to the difference +14 is so 
laige as to indicate its trustworthiness. For periods 3, 4, 5, and 6 
the normal differences are common^ plus and are generally very large, 
while those foralcohol areusually minus, exhibiting clearly the tendency 
for the reaction to be faster in the later periods following alcohol. 
The effect of alcohol in per cent for periods 3 to 6, inclusive, is shown 
respectively as —9, —7.4, —11, and —21 per cent. The probable 
correctness values for periods 3, 4, 5, and 6 indicate that behind these 
differences there is certain cause rather than chance cause. The diff- 
erences are significant; the question for the following paragraphs to 
elucidate is what produces them. The mean variations do not show 
a consistent chaise in all periods. 

Out subject is not mentioned by Dodge and Benedict as being differ- 
ent from the other members of the normal group in the word-reaction 
results,^ their results showing him to be in line with the majority in so 
far as the effect of alcohol is indicated by averages. On the other hand, 
the avenge differences and percentiles for both Subjects VI and IX 
show a shorter reaction time after alcohol, with the result that the 
average percentile effect of alcohol for the whole group with dose A 
isO.* 

The Dodge and Benedict minus differences for both doses A and B, 
indicating an increased reaction time after alcohol, are with all but 
Subject II quite small. There was a distinct tendency in the data of 
Dodge and Benedict for the reaction time for isolated words to increase 
gradually from period to period on normal days. If all the data for 
these normal days are averaged by periods we obtain, beginning with 
period 1, the following series of values: 445, 455, 465, 469, 474, and 
507 ff. A similar group of averages for the alcohol data for their normal 
subjects (dose A) produce the avert^^es for periods 1 to 6 of 437, 445, 
451, 456, 447, and 435 <t. The period averages given in our table 10 for 
word reactions compare favorably with those obtained from the pre- 
vious series of measurements. Subject VI is, th^efore,not pecuUar; 

' Dodga and Beudict's report, p. 107, table 12. 

* The following correctioii should be made tor Subject VI in Dodge and Benediot'e leport, page 
103, table 10: February 12, 1914. vrhkh was an alcohol dxy (dose A) has thioush enoi been 
jwiDtod under the normal data. Furthermore, there wen Mtiudly tbree periodi on that day 
hiEtesd of two, these having the following average reaction-time values: 454. 472. and 468 ir. In 
the poise secUon of Dodge and Benedict's book (p. 218, table 40) and in our table 1 (see p. 13 of 
tJlU monograph), February 12, 1914, ia shown as an alcohol day, dose A, Our table 1 was ot 
coulee compiled from the original records. To place the data where they belong produces minor 
AangfiB in leaulta for Subject VI, as shown in tables Hand 12, pp. 106 and 107 of the Dodge and 
Benedict report, with the final r^ult for the eroup that the averase effect of alcohol as shown by 
percentiles in the extreme right-hand column of table 12 is — fi.8 per cent instead of — S.2 per cent. 
The average value for dose A, normal group, remains 0. A complete cheeking of the entire Dodge 
and Benedict report reveal* no other pUee where aloohol and normal data have been confused. 
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he IB consistent in the two series in showing in general a decrease in 
reaction time following the 30 c.c. of alcohol. 

The word reactions, 24 in number, separated from each other by 
intervals of 10 seconds, rec|uired a much loiter period with the same 
attention and cooperation on the part of Uie subject than the eye 
reactions did. The continuous repetition of the list of 24 words was 
tiresome. No doubt the test would have been much improved frcon 
the standpoint of the subject if the interval between reactions had been 
made 5 instead of 10 seconds. The subject indicated by his general 
attitude and remarks that he was always glad when this measurement 
was over. The first-period values show a regular tendency to diminish 
slightly from the first to the fifth day, the values being 481 , 460, 459, 455, 
and 429 v for the first five days in order, with 430 <r for the sixth day. 
This tendency is not as well borne out in the other periods of the same 
days in the general averages for periods 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. The three 
alcohol days show a decrease from first to last, the values being 466, 456, 
and 408 0-. The decrease on the normal days is not so r^^ular, the 
values being 471, 474, and 466 a. These resulto suggest a clear practice 
effect in the word reactions. 

It is important to note that the average reaction time for the last 
period of a day is always shorter than that for the next to the last 
period of the same day. For the normal days in order we have last- 
period values of 463, 462, and 476 c, with an average of 467 tr, and next 
to the last period values of 489, 484, and 483 a, with an avenge of 485 <r. 
The last period is therefore on the average 18 0- shorter. For the alco- 
hol days in order we have tast-period values of 457, 444, and 375 <r, with 
an average of 425 a, and next to the last^period values of 469, 453, and 
405 V, with an average of 442 v. For sjcohol days the last period is 
t^ierefore on the average 17 tr shorter than the next to the last period. 
The difference between the last period of the alcohol days and those 
preceding is almost identical with that for normal days, notwithstand- 
ing that the alcohol word reactions are shorter. Even on the alcohol 
day, July 4, when the reactions in periods 3, 4, and 5 were so surpris- 
ingly short, 391, 401, and 405 (T, the last period is still 30 o* shorter, being 
375 <r. These conditions are proof that the word-reaction test as used 
was not well adapted to the alcohol research, for the subject's attitude 
(e. g., his desire to finish the last word-reaction test) influenced the 
reaction time to a very marked degree. 

The results obtained for the eye reaction are in exactly the opposite 
direction to those for the word reaction, for in the measurements for 
the eye reaction the values for the last period are always longer than 
those of the preceding period, the average increase in the last period 
beiE^ for both normal and alcohol days 13 v. It is therefore per- 
fectly clear that in the measurement of the word reaction the subject 
was not consistent in his attitude toward the task to be performed. 
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His best effort was made at the first and the last of the experimental 
days. He was capable of very rapid responses. In the measurement 
as used he did better after alcohol, except that the alcohol served to 
decrease the speed of reaction in the measurements which came ap- 
proximately 15 minutes after the taking of the dose. It is not for the 
writer to pronounce at present whether the alcohol produced a speed- 
ing up of the reaction process or a relief from what the subject regarded 
as the tedium of the experiments, which change in attitude allowed him 
more naturally to do his best. The results from the other measure- 
ments must ttelp to answer this question. 

MEMORY. 

The memory measurement was a modified form of the common 
method of measuring the total number of repetitions required for a 
subject to learn a series of words so as to recall them in order. The 
difficulty in the actual use of the method was a common one; that is, 
that the different series of words did not offer comparable memory 
material. This condition existed in spite of all precautions.^ As a 
result of the e]q>erience of Dodge and Benedict, it seemed that more 
consistent results might be obtained from the use of one group of word 
series. Accordingly the same series of words was iised in the first 
period of each day, and another series of words for the second period 
of each day, and so on. The practice of the previous authors had been 
to use a Cerent series of words for each period of experimentation, 
without repetition in other periods of the same series.^ In the repe- 
tition experiments with Subject VT, word series No. 11 was used in the 
first period on each of the six experimental days, word series No. 12 
in the second period on each day, and so on. 

On July 2 series 14 was inadvertently omitted and hence the remain- 
ii^ series were moved forward one period each on that date. The 
word series employed and the order used on each experimental day 
are as follows: 

Sariet No. 11, period 1. — oom peat stem wool prow barb stu oord hail fool haih rain. 
B«riea No. 12, period 2.— auri debt verb fork (ant Ue unit oms year bdl wiok balL 
ScriM No. 14, p«riod 3. — does ring wave grip turf bone muot boot orow pane lake lisn. 
SeriM No. 16, polod 1. — «rdt cone lump quip mole woM brat rail word bill soul clot 
Series No. IS, period S. — wire town pace feet mill inch wine neok surf road lion door. 
Series No. 17, period S. — pond knot desk blow taot alum seed loot oli^ gate moth rack. 

Each horizontal line of 12 words was carefully printed on a strip of 
paper which, when used, was fastened around the k>mograph drum. 
From the b^jnning of one word to the b^inning of the next was a dia* 
tance of 4 cm., representing a time duration of 4 seconds when the 
kymograph was in motion. The individual word itself occupied a 

I E>odEe and Benediet's report, p. 130. 

■ E>odge and Benediot's raport, p. 132. The numbers for the word series ar« giveo in table 20 
(p. ISl) In a aeparate oolumn. 
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space of 2.5 on. During the test these words were exposed through 
& slit 14 mm. wide. From the poeition of the subject the kymograph 
moved in a clockwise direction (from left to right). The exposure of 
the word was, therefore, from right to left, that is, from end to begin- 
ning. The last letter of the particular word appeared first and so on 
until the first letter was finally seen; the last letter of the word was of 
course by this time covered from view and had to be retained in mem- 
ray. The voice key was held continuously in position and the subject 
was instructed to speak each word as soon as possible. Two complete 
revolutions of the drum, that is, two exposures of the word series, were 
allowed. At the time of the second exposure the subject was told to 
try to speak each word in order just before it b^an to appear, or with 
as little of it appearii^ as pos^ble. While in poeition, iminediately 
after the test, the kymograph record was carefully marked so as to 
show just where the first word began to appear and just where it had 
entirety appeared. From this latter mark the record was aft^wards 
measured off in blocks of 4 cm. each, these respective poeitjons indi- 
cating the time when the respective words had entirely appeared to 
the subject. From fi.gure 7, which is a typical memory measuronent 
record for this series cd experiments, these points may be seen and better 
understood. The short vertical line at the extreme right of the record 
marked with the letter a indicates the position where the first word in a 
series began to appear, that is, where the last letter of the word began 
to be visible to the subject through the slit at this point. The vertical 
lines marked B are at the position where the first tetter of the word was 
entirely viable to the subject. From here,mea8uring to tiie left in 
blocksof 4 cm., we have other positions representing the ccanpletion of 
e:5)osure of other words. All of these short vertical lines were put in 
later in elaborating the record. The reactions are indicated by the 
notches in the horizontal line of the record. Ri and R2 for reactions 
1 and 2 are marked in several places. Usually ifi is to the left of its 
respective vertical line B, while iiz is to the right of this line, showing 
that at the second exposure the subject recc^nized and was able to 
pronounce the word b^ore it was entirely seen. If 122 is 25 mm. to the 
right of its vertical line B, it indicates that the subject had completely 
memorized and pronounced the word before any part of it was visible. 
There is no such case shown in the part of this record which is repro- 
duced. The nearest to this condition is in the second word in the series 
at the top of the %ure.^ 

There are two ways in which these memory records may be treated. 
The time distance may be measured (1) between the two reactions Ri 
and R3 for each individual word, or (2) from the second reaction to that 

I The experimenter occupied a poadon junt opposite the subjeot uid marked the reoord from 
Ilia point of view, vt can be seen if the figure is reverBed. Inoidentally, fiom the time marked under 
••ch te«t (S.IO), (10.00), etc, the length of the eiperimcDtal period will be evident. This p»r- 
ttoulsT record ii a part of the one t<a July 3, a normal day. 
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point on tiie record designated by B where the word was entirely viai- 
bletothe Bubject. The first treatment was the one employed by Dodge 
and Benedict in their series. The time distance between Ri and R^, 
provided the second reaction occurred at a point earlier than the first, 
was taken as the " saving" due to the influence of memory. Complete 
memorization would mean that the word was spoken the second time 
before any part of it came into view. The score would be at least 250, 
and in most cases longer, dependii^; upon the position of the first 
reaction. 

Using the same series of words each day and on succeesive days 
enables, of course, the more or less permanent memorization of the word 
series; hence we have minus preliminary reaction results, t. e., reactions 
which show that the subject spoke the word during the first revolution at 
some time before it had been entirely exposed. This of coxirse might 
h^pen in rare instances even with new material. The individual let- 
ters of a word vary considerably in width, the letter m, for exunple, in 
the type used for our lists, being 10 mm. wide, while b is 5 mm. wide. 
In the exposure of the word "mill" the subject begins to see the final 
letter, which is the fiist letter of the word, sooner than he would if the 
word exposed was " bill." With the latter word he can not be entirely 
sure of its identity tmtil the very last 2 mm. of the movement exposing 
the word have been completed, for he is not sure that the word is to 
be "bill" or "pill," and must wait for the first clue to its identity. 

This phenomenon of speaking the word the first time before the expo- 
sure has been entirety completed increases from day to day in our data, 
this occurring the following number of times: 1, 7, 12, 15, 9, and 31 for 
the six days in order, respectively. The increase is fairly regular, except 
on the fifth day, July 3, when there were only 9 of these minus prelimi- 
nary reactions.^ The factor of residual memory is therefore evident, even 
though we employed only two revolutions per test. Obviously, if the 
subject produces minus reactions and then at the time of the second 
revolution of the dnmi waits for a part of the word to appear before the 
process of recall is complete and he speaks the word,' his "saving" as 
figured from reaction to reaction will be considerably reduced. The 
i2i mightbe so early that if thesubjectwaitedforthe word toappear in part 
before speaking it the second time, Rs would show a very minor "sav- 
ing" or even minus saving value. Cases of this sort (minus "saving"), 
where the Ri occurred at a position to the right of R3, are to be found in 
the series. 

Since the normal day, June 29, was the first experimental day and 
the measurement on that day would therefore not be affected by the 

I The DMQlal attitude of a lubjeot not eoientiBoaUy truDed for nicli eiperimenta will unavoid- 
ably ahif t hom time to Ume in epite of inttnietlona. On this day there waa evidently leoe effort 
to ipeak the word aa qidaUy aa po«iibl« in the preliminary reaotloaa. 

* Thia waa hia tendenoyi lor in the experiments here reported only S reaotionB show that he pro- 
novnoed the word before kny part (d it had been Men. 
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factor of residual memory, it is to expected that the average Ri time 
would be proportionately longer than that on subsequent days. The 
Ri average reaction times for the six days in order of experimentation 
are, respectively, 21, 22, 9, 11, 15, and 2 hundredths of a second.^ The 
first, third, and fifth are for normal days, with an average of 15, while 
the average for the alcohol days is 12. The advantage is therefore 
with the alcohol days, but it is not lai^. Theoretically the "savii^' 
cm the alcohol days would be somewhat diminished because of the 
greater opportunity for the factor of residual memory to play a rdle in 
shortening the reaction time of Ri and because the treatment of the 
record is such as to make this position of Ri the starting-point from 
which to measure the amount of "saving." 

Table 11, which is arranged in the usual form by periods and sections, 
presents the memory data computed on the basis of the "saving" 
between the first and second reactions as previously discussed. The 
general average "saving" for the different days is given in the next to 
the last coliunn in section i of table 11.' On every alcohol day the 
averse " saving" is greater than that for anv of the normal days. The 
general average for the normal days is 87, for the alcohol days 106, with 
an average mean variation for both of 34. 

Ckimparing the averages for the periods (see section i), we find that 
those for the alcohol days are consutently larger in every case, period 
for period. Normal and alcohol days alike show the greatest "saving" 
in the first period, this agreeing with the results found by Dodge and 
Benedict for their normal subjects, to which attention is called in 
Appendix III of this publication.* 

Since the "saving" on the first period is quite imiformly larger than 
in succeeding periods of an expmmental day, the differences (see sec- 
tion u of table 11) are almost invariably minus values. Theee are 
smaller on the alcohol days, with the result that the effect of the alcohol, 
as shown in section in of the table and determined by subtracting 
normal differences from alcohol diffwenoes, is in per cent +10.9, +2.5, 
-5.9, +28.0, and +57.0 for periods 2 to 6. The average is +9.0. 
The probable correctness is small for periods 2, 3, and 4, where the 
.alcohol effect is usually most prominent. There is no conmstent 
change in the mean variation. 

From the data in table 11 it is evident that the "saving" is somewhat 
greater after the alcohol than after the control dose, notwithstanding 
the fact that the alcohol days were slightly handicapped by the fact 
that residual memory reduced the "saving" score. 

The second method for the treatment of the record, as suggested on 
page 68, condsted in measiirit^ the time distance between the pou- 

' Theae averacM do not include the resctioD tune durins the fint period al the different dayi, 
bat only that in the periods wbioh followed the siTinji of the oontrol doM or the aleohol doee. 

*ThMe valuM ue svnacn for their reqwctive hotiaoatal linea, omittbid of ooant, the firct- 
pcriod Talue. • See p. 140. 
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tion of the second reaction and that point which marked the complete 
exposure of the word. By this mel^od no accoimt is taken of Bi or its 
position relative to the exposed words- If at the time of the second 
expoBKoe the subject can speak the word before any part of it appears, 
he would have a score of 250; otherwise he would get credit for just 
that part of the word which is not exposed at the time of the second 
reaction. This does not of course eliminate the factor of residual 
memory, but on the other hand it does not oppc^e this factor to that 
of the " saving " which we desire to measure. If residual memory was 
present at the time of the first reaction so as to shorten or even to make 
it occur before the exposure of the word was complete, the second 
reaction should be still earlier than otherwise would be expected. 

The data treated in this manner are presented in table 12. Refer- 
ring to the column of averages at the right in section i, we see clearly 
that the alcohol values are larger, particularly on July 4. The aven^se 
for normal days is 74, for alcohol days 94, with a difference in favor of 
the alcohol values of 20. The complete exposure of a word requires 250 
of our units. On normal days, therefore, the second reaction occurred 
on the average at a time when the word had been ^ exposed, as against 
^ for alcohol, that is, approximately 70 and 60 per cent. The mem- 
ory score, with the exception of the first normal day, June 29, is larger 
for the first period; the differences are therefore nearly all preceded by 
the minus sign. They average —30 for the normal days and —45 for 
t^e alcohol experiments. The results for the first normal day play a 
particularly prominent rdle in sections ii and iii of the table. On the 
first day the score was especially low in the first period, being only 41. 
All the differences have tiie plus sign on this day, with the result tiiat 
the average differences and per cent differences show a minus effect of 
alcohol for periods 2, 3, and 4,^ and a total average difference of — 15, 
or a per cent difference of — 12.4. Since the value for period 1, June 
29, is so decidedly out of line with the first-period values for the other 
days, while the scores for periods 2, 3, and 4 on June 29 are practically 
what would be expected judging from the other normal days, July 1 and 
3, it is not thought just to trust the method of differences here, but 
rather to consider the simple difference between averages. The aver- 
age 63 for the normal period 2 is deducted from the average of 8S for 
the alcohol period 2, resulting in a difference of +25 (see section in). 
The differences between averages for the other periods are +15, +14, 
+20, and +48, with an average for all periods following the dose of 
+20. The probable correctness figures apply to these differences and 
are in every case of such size as to give them a good degree of reliability. 

The memory data, presented in whatever way we chose, shows that 
with this particular memory test and in the particular form used there 
is a better performance following the alcohol. This confirms the re- 

> It ihould be iu>t«d that there were only 4 periods on June 29. 
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suits obtained witb Subject VI and with the other normal subjects in 
the former series. It does not, however, explain why the memory 
results after alcohol should be opposed to those found for moat other 
processes. It is noteworthy that on the last day, July 4, the subject 
obtained a conspicuouBly hi^er score than on any other day. His 
best work in this test came in periods 4 aod 5 of the day,' t. e., towards 
the last of the session. These same features were striking in the re- 
sults of the word-reaction test, which employed almost the identical 
apparatus used for the memory work and demanded somewhat tiie 
same attention and cooperation on the part of the subject.' 

SENSORY THRESHOLD FOR FARADIC STIMULATION. 

The Kronecker inductorium, which was calibrated for the Nutrition 
Laboratory by Professor E. G. Martin, and the accessory apparatus 
recommended by him for the determination of the sensory threshold for 
faradic stimulation, were used in the same general arrangement as 
described by Dodge and Benedict.* The only change consisted in the 
introduction of a key for the making and breaking of the primary 
circuit of the inductorium which was mechanically operated by a small 
motor at the r^^ular rate of two breaks per second. The adoption of 
such a mechanical key offered two chief advantages: 

(1) The subject coiUd be near the apparatus (of course it was not in 
his direct view) and at the same time be Ignorant of the exact moment 
when to expect the stimulation. The key was placed in a sound-proof 
box in the dark room of the laboratory and operated continuously 
during the test. Its action could be judged from the operator's point 
of view by watching the needle of the ammeter.* The shocks were 
controlled in intensity by the horizontal movement of the secondary 
coil and were further delivered to the fingers of the subject or not, 
according as the short-circuiting key in connection with the secondary 
coil was opened or closed. The operator constantly had his hand on this 
key, which could be used noiselessly. 

(2) The increase in the rapidity and the r^^ular rhythm of the shocks 
seemed to be more favorable for attention than an isolated shock, which 
may be eadly confused with pulse-throb and muscle-twitches, {wrticu- 
larly when the shocks are near to threshold value. 

The most imsatisfactoiy point in our use of this measurement was 
the determination of the tissue resistance, this being neceesary to 

' This does not Uke Moount of peiiod 1, whkh is aet off from the rsst at the TMOidi u preowl- 
inctiiedoM;farUicnnoi«,thefactoTotrMidualm«tDory Menu tohsTflhad a mush (roKtOT dteot 
on the Tcaulta id the Gnt period. 

* Subjeot VI did not taajAoy recuiariy the metliod of fittlns tlie words into a Btorjr during the 
time of their fint ezposura. If an avence it made tor the "MTins" on the first word io evwy 
■eriee on each da7, the value 179 will be obtained; and in like manner tlie values lor the saooDd. 
to the twelfth words wiU be in order as foUows: 139, 100, 102, 83, 80, 73. 09. 110, 93, 83, 107. 
Word eeriee No. 11 waa by far the beet remembered from one day to the next. 

' Dodce and Benedict's report, p. 9G, fie. 14, and p. 137. 

* Tlie current used in the primary drouit was 0.6 ampere. 
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determine, according to Martin'B formula, the nimiber of j3 units 
required for stimulation. As the tissue resistance is without doubt 
almost entirely due to the outside horny layer of skin, it is r^arded as 
outdde refdetfuice like the resistance of the secondary coil of the induc- 
torium, or the resistance of any imit put in the secondary circuit. The 
measurement of the tissue resistance is accomplished in practice by 
balancing on a Wheatstone bridge. In the very simple form used, the 
secondary of a Porter inductorium was employed as a source across a 
slide wire. A telephone was connected to the slide and also at a point 
between the known arm of the bridge, 20,000 ohms, and the arm which 
contained the tissue to be measured. The balance point was extremely 
indefinite. Practically it was necessary to endeavor to match inten- 
sities of tone on both sides of what seemed to be the indicated balance 
position for the slide. This method must be called in question, since 
the tone on one side of the balance position of the bridge has quite a 
different quality from that found at the other end. These quaUty 
differences play a r61e from the standpoint of intensity when the tele- 
phone is used as an indicator in the bridge, because of the characteris- 
tics of the telephone membrane. It was of course recognized that the 
tissue has not only resistance but capacity and that there was present a 
fluctuating body current. At the time of experimentation we were 
under the misapprehension that it was not practical to balance for 
capacity along with the resistance. 

The tissue-resistance measure was usually about 5,000 ohms. The 
fingers were immersed to a depth of 2 cm. and this condition was kept 
quite constant, as it was recognized that theoretically the amoimt of 
tissue immersed would change the resistance value. To balance about 
5,000 ohms tissue resistance against a known resistance of 20,000 ohma, 
as was done in this case and also in the measurements of the previous 
series,' is theoretically not good practice. The balance position on the 
slide wire under these conditions is close to one end of the bridge. The 
observational error at the end of the slide wire of the bridge is propor- 
tionately quite large, as a change of 2 cm. in the determined balance 
point would here be of much more importance on the resistance figure. 
The employment of a known resistance of 20,000 ohms was an expedi- 
ent, as in practice the balance point was much sharper than when using 
a known resistance of 5,000 ohms in its place. Probably this condi- 
tion was due to a larger proportional effect of the finger capacity with 
a lower resistance. 

Another point to be criticized in the technique is the order in which 
the measurements were made. As the tissue resistance is due to the 
outade homy layer of skin, evidently there will be a decrease in resiat- 
ance when the fii^^ tips become somewhat soaked with salt solution. 
It is r^rettable on this account that the order of our procedure in refer- 

' Sea Dodce uid Benadiot's report, p. 137. 
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ence to included secondary re«staace was not reversed, mnce the tissue 
resistance decreases during the first four or five minutes after the ininier- 
mon of the finger-tips in the electrodes. Our first measurement should 
have been with the 40,000 ohms included in the secondary circuit, and 
the last measurement with the tissue only in the circuit followed by 
the Wheatstone-bridge measurements of tissue r^istance, which in the 
test always came last. Thus, any change in tissue resistance would not 
have exOTcised so large an effect on the first threshold values taken.' 

While the measurement of tissue resistance is thus admittedly poor 
Mid the procedure is not without fault, yet the routine from period to 
period and from day to day in these experiments was always the same. 
Hence, the value of the resulta for a comparison of the alcohol and non- 
alcohol days should not be much impaired. The data and results sje 
incorporated in table 13, which presents them by periods, the table 
being divided into sections according to the usual form. In order to 
have data which compare directty with those presented by Dodge and 
Benedict for Subject VI, values for Z have been included in the table.* 
Since with the technique used threshold determinations were not mul- 
tiplied within the period, no mean variations are given or figures for 
probable correctness of (Ufferences. 

The averages for normal days to be found in section i in the last two 
colimms of the table, and which exclude period 1, give the impr^sion 
that there was the reverse of a practice effect. The nxraiber of fi units 
required to stimulate increased from day to day.* But this is not evi- 
dent in the l^iresholds for period 1 . The values for the normal days 
averf^;e 356 Z or 184 $ unite. This average is perhaps somewhat larger 
than would be expected for Subject YI from Uie data given by Dodge 
and Benedict in their table 22 for normal days October 7, 1913, and 
March 2, 1914. It is thus to be observed that the use of the mediani- 
cally operating key with more rapid rythmical Bhocka did not serve to 
reduce the threshold current strength. The average of 184 for ^ is not, 
however, conflpicuously large when compared to the values reported by 
Dodge and Benedict for some other of their normal subjects. The fact 
that Grabfield,* in determining the average threshold for 135 psycho- 
pathic cases, found the average to lie at 223 ^ and came to the conclu- 
sion thata threshold greater than 175 may be considered as definitely 
pathological, can only be interpreted as indicating a difference between 
ihe apparatus or technique employed by him and that used at the 
Nutrition Laboratory. 

> Grtbfield (Boston Med. and Surg. Jouni., 1914. ITl, p. 883) Hnimed m tiamie reaUUnott of 
2,100 ohniB and omitted the meaaurement entirely. 

■BeeDodgefiiidBenedJet'treport,p. 140, table22, SubjeotVI, OotoberTftodU. Itiiunder- 
■tood Uiat the 2 TaluM given here, u in OUT table, are the tbreditdd ineasuraments, witb tianie TeaiBfr- 
anoa only included in the eeoondary circuit. 

■ Martin, WiUilnEton, uid Pubuun, Am. Joum. Fhyaiol., 1914, U, p. 97. 

• Orabfiad, Boatoa Med. and Surg. Joum., 1914, 171, p. 8S3. 
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For normal days there is no prominent change from period to period. 
The aver^es for as given in the table are 191, 188, 179, 180, and 187 
for periods 1 to 5, respectively. Period 6 is conspicuous in showing a 
larger value (214), due evidently to the fact that on July 3 the threehold 
level was considerably higher. The alcohol days show a decided differ- 
ence with a marked rise in the threshold after the ingestion of the alco- 
hol. Bepnning with period 1, the /3 values for these days are 165, 211, 
184, 180, 206, and 191, the average value after alcohol bemg 195, m 
contrast to the average for normal days of 184. The rise in the thresh- 
old is most pronounced in period 2, which represents an interval of 
about 10 to 12 minutes after the taking of the dose of alcohol. Values 
for Z show clearly that an increase in the strength of the current was 
necessary to stimiilate after the alcohol. The average Z value of 393 
may be contrasted with the average of 356 for the non-alcohol days. 

In section ni of table 13 the effect of alcohol is given in averages, 
differences, and percentile differences. In periods 2, 3, 4, and 5, all 
signs are plus. There is one zero, but most of the values are compara- 
tively targe if judged on the baas of the alcohol effect on other meas- 
uremente. The depressive alcohol effect is definitely prominent in 
period 2, the increase in the strength of the current necessary to stimu- 
late amounting to +32 per cent for 0, and 17 per cent for Z. In the 
case of j3, which is of course the most trustworthy measurement, as was 
stated previously, the depression decreases progressively in periods 3 
and 4, the values being +10 and +7.3 per cent. The values for Z are 
irregular. In connection with the results for periods 5 and 6, it is ^- 
nificant that the first two normal days concluded with a very tow 
threshold, t. e., both show 153 0, while the last normal day concluded 
with almost the highest threshold foimd, 221 and 214 j3 for the same 
periods. It is impossible, of course, to say whether the results for period 
6 show, according to the statistical presentation, a large threshold due 
to extraneous factors or are an alcohol effect. 

In conclusion, the ingestion of 30 c.c. of alcohol is foxmd to decrease 
the sensitivity of the nerve endings in the finger tips to electrical stim- 
ulation by the faradic method, as was the case in the first series with 
this subject. The decrease in sensitivity is of such an amount that on 
the average an additional strength of electrical stimulation of 17 per 
cent (fi) is required in order to arouse sensation. This depression is 
most prominent in the periods immediately following the taking of the 
alcohol, in which it amounts to 32 per cent /3, and 17 per cent Z. In 
periods 3 and 4 the decrease is not so large as in period 2 or in period 5. 
In period 6 the effect is in the opposite direction, indicating greater 
sensitivity. 
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EYE MOVEMENTS. 

The general apparatus employed in this measurement was the same 
as that for the ^e reactions, and these two tests followed each other in 
quick succession. There was not the slightest change in the technique 
from the methods used in the previous research. On a black field two 
white dots, separated by 40° on the arc of vision, served as the fixation 
points. The falling of a shutter which allowed the light to fall upon 
the eye revealed, at the same moment, the white dot at the right. The 
appearance of this dot was the signal to the subject to begin the series 
of movements. The use of such simple fixation marks has the disad- 
vantage that as there is no practical need for looking accurately at 
them, as one would do in reading, the subject after some practice may 
become negUgent and slight the fixation of them, thus decreasing the 
amplitude of his eye movements.^ 

The tendency to disregard accuracy of fixation of the marks is clearly 
indicated in the photographic record, for, as Dodge has pointed out, the 
eye, in looking from one mark to another which is a considerable dis- 
tance away, accomplishes this by one long " saccadic "' movement, fol- 
lowed by a small readjustment, which we may term corrective move- 
ment. These corrective movements tend to become not only smaller 
in size but fewer in number and finally to disappear frcmi successive 
records as ihe subject becomes moi'e and more used to the measure- 
ment. There must be continual emphasis laid upon the necessity for 
the subject to look accurately at the fixation mark, and stress of this 
point by the operator may not always be successful in holding the sub- 
ject to carefiU work. Unfortunately, not reahzing adequately the 
extent of this tendency, we placed speed before accuracy in our instruc- 
tions, whereas the emphasis should have been reversed. It is probable 
that speed should not have been mentioned with this subject, since he 
not only neglected careful fixation of the marks, but at times seemed to 
disregard them entirely, with the result that the eye-movements were 
<A very irregular amplitude, mostly far short of the desired 40°. 

To make clear the difficulty in dealing with these records and the 
impossibility of presenting the data in exactly the same form as that 
^ven by previous authors, 7 eye-movement records have been placed 
together in figure 8. The records, which were taken on photo^phic 
plates, 2^ by 7 inches, are to be read from the bottom upward. The 
b^inning of the first vertical line represents the moment when the 
light was turned on the eye by the falling shutter, which at the same 

> A technique used by Diefendorf and Dodge (see Bnin, 1908, p. 468} would doubtlea* meet 
this difficulty. They exposed in BuoeecaiDii iaoUt«d numeraU iu two different snaa of the field 
about 25° apart. The readins at one numeral by the patient was the ngnal for the operator Co 
oover it and to expose another on the opposite side of the field. This provided a Bood and suffl- 
eient reason for looldng canifuDy at Uie marks exposed and made the eye movements between 
merely an incident whiah the subject perfonned without any thought of its being the important 
feature of the measurement. 

■ Dodge. Psyehol. Bull., 1916, 13, p. 422. 
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time revealed the mark at the right to which the subject was to move 
his eye. The moTement of the eye to this mark is diown in the first 
short horizontal Une to the right connecting the first vertical line with 
the second vertical line. These vertical lines are of course made up of 
dots, the light being interrupted by the timing fork. These dots would 
appear individually if the plate had been falling at a faster speed, as was 
the case when the record of the eye reaction was taken. Having seen 
the mark at the right, the subject looks to the one at the left, which was 
placed at a distance of 40° on his arc of vision. The line of dashes con- 
necting show the coiu^e of the movement and its speed, as each dash 
with one interspace represents 0.01 of a second. From ^e left the eye 
f^ain moves to the ri^t, and so on throughout the period of 5 seconds 
allotted for this series of movements. 

The record at the extreme left (A) in figure 8 may be taken as a typi- 
cal eye-movCToent record.' It was obtained in the first aeries of experi- 
ments for this subject on February 12, 1914, and is better than any 
record which the subject made in the second aeries and also better than 
80 per cent of his earlier records. The vertical lines (periods of fixation) 
which separate the movements ahow that in almost every case there was 
readjustment, that is, correction for accurate fixation, following the 
main movement.^ The correction indicates that usually the saccadic 
movement was not sufficient to bring the line of regard to the mark. 
Such correction Dodge has dedgnated as "plus correction," and it is a 
normal phenomenon. The six other records shown in figure 8 {B, C, 
D, E, F, and G) , which are for July 4, periods 1 to 6 in order, show clearly 
a general appearance which is different from record A. There are 
almost no corrective movements at the end of the long eye movements; 
the amplitude is irregular and nearly always short. There are very 
frequent breaks in the records caused by winking (for example, see W 
on record B of figure), a factor which gave considerable difficulty not 
only in this measurement but also in the hd-refiex records. The pho- 
tt^aphic tracing immediately preceding a wink, if part of a vertical 
line, is usuidly heavy; if it ia part of a horizontal line there is a curve 
downward, showing a tendency for an upward movement of the eye. 

The records were nearly all legible, but the irregularity exemplified 
in those shown, which is typical for this series, made it evident that if 
the records were to be used it must be on a somewhat different basis 
from that in the previous research, as we were dealii^ with many differ- 
ent amplitudes of movement. In the six illustrated records from this 
series of experiments (See B to G) it is plain that the first movement to 
the left is usually of fairly regular amplitude. If we use record a 
as a standard for amplitude, measurement shows that the amplitude in 

' The &nt of the leoord U dightly complicated, m it naa re-exposed and shows part of a second 
series ot movements. Bee also Dodge and Benedict, p. 154, Bk. 27, for onoUier tjrpirAl record. 

* The correctionB were measured in nuUimeters, converted into dep^es, and recorded in tha 
tables of Dodte and Bmedlet's report. 
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the first left movement of the others is about 40° (usually a little less). 
The records in the figure are typical of the availability of this first left 
movement tJu'oughout the series. The first movement to the right 
which succeeded this, while often definitely less than the 40° amplitude 
and without correction, was also in 58 per cent of the cases accompanied 
by a wink,' which produces a break in the horizontal line of time dots. 

^ce the irregularity beyond the first movement to the left is so 
prominent, it appears that the only feasible use that can be made of the 
records, aside from this one left movement, is to measure the total 
amount of horizontal movement during the 5 seconds and employ this 
as a general measurement of the speed of eye movements. Lai^ un- 
corrected movements wiU of coiu^se provide the maximum horizontal 
distance for a given time interval, as short movements require propor- 
tionately more time for their performance.* 

Table 14 contains the data for the two points considered: (1) the speed 
of tiie first movement to tiie left (L) for each record,' and (2) the total 
horizontal distance (H. D.) covered by the eye during the period of 5 
seconds. The average duration of the left movement on normal days 
following the control dose is 142 cr (see next to the last column, section 
I of table 14). The durations found in the first period for both groups 
of days are alike, that is, 140 cr. These durations are stnnewhat long, as 
will be seen if comparison is made with the table of normal data col- 
lected by Dodge and Benedict. (See their report, p. 163, table 26.) 
The average normal left-movement dmtition given by them for normal 
subjects is 101 and 109 cr for the first and second normal days, respec- 
tively. Records were not obtained with all of the subjects for two nor- 
mal days, however. With these aver^es there are also errors of 2.7° and 
2.5°, respectively, which mean that the original long movements did not 
fully cover 40", but were nearer 37". This would naturally shorten 
somewhat their duration, but even so the results in our series on Subject 
VI are considerably longer than those previously obtained upon him. 
Dodge and Benedict give in table 26 the data for the duration of the left 
movement on Subject VI as an average of 92 tr without correction.^ 

The horizontal distance which accompanies the average duration of 
142 e in o\ir series of normal measurements is 271 mm., and for the aver- 
age of first periods of alcohol and normal days we have 293 and 310 mm., 

' Diefendorf and Dodge (Piyohol. Bull,. 1B16. 13, p. 469} found ft tandenoy to ooordinAte wiok- 
Illg jiut at the time ol saocadio eye movement. 

* See Dodge and Benedict's report, p. 151, table 24. 

' There are throe ingtanoee in which the fint movement to the left was oompUoated by a wink; 
these were omitted and the next movement* left, which oovered 40°. were taken in their places. 

' The difference between 92 and 142 v Tor the first and aecond oeriea of experimentB is large, and 
rince Qie eye movemeota ore a good measure of neural condition, this difference muit be scruti- 
niied. The records for October 22, 1913, the one nonnal day on which this figure 92 ir is based, 
were mostly illegible. However, from tbem it can be cleariy seen that the luiiplitudii of move- 
ment has been reduced to about 33°. Theee shorter movements naturally require less time (see 
Dodge and Benedict's table 24), which would acoount, at leut in large part, for our diSerence in 
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Eye Movement. 83 

respectively. There is no standard with which we can conveniently 
compare these values, as in the previous series the duration of the test 
was not always exactly 5 seconds; hence it was inadvisable to measure 
the records for this factor. 

The effect of alcohol upon the eye movements is strikingly evident in 
table 14. The average duration of the left movement on all the alco- 
■ hoi days and periods following the ingestion of the alcohol is 151 tr, an 
increase of 9 o- over the average for normal days of 142 <r. The total 
amount of horizontal movement followii^ alcohol is 241 mm. as com- 
pared with a normal performance of 271 mm., that is, a reduction of 30 
mm. in the activity of the eye muscles as registered with the enlarging 
camera. In period 2 thedurationof leftmovement after alcohol is 160 tr, 
and after the dose on the normal days, 137 <r; the total horizontal 
movement in the second period for the alcohol days is 238 mm. and on 
the normal days 283 mm. There was thus a decrease in speed of 23 c, 
and in distance of 45 mm. following the ingestion of alcohol. In gen- 
eral the effect of the alcohol is less prominent throughout the remainder 
of the periods. In only one instance (horizontal distance, period 5) is 
the effect reversed. The signs for the differences, section n of the 
table, are for alcohol remarkably consistent in periods 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
being for L always plus and for H. D. always minus. Alcohol differ- 
ences minus the normal differences produce results in periods 2, 3, 4, and 
5 which show that the duration of L is lengthened and the total amoimt 
of horizontal movement decreased as a result of the 30 c.c. dose. Hie 
effect of alcohol is most prominent in period 2, resulting in a decreased 
speed of eye movement of 14 per cent and decreased total movement of 
21 p^ cent. For periods 3, 4, and 5, the lengthened duration of eye 
movements is in the neighborhood of about 6 per cent, and the decrease 
in movement 17, 22, and 1.3 per cent, respectively. For period 6 the 
data are more fragmentary. Th^ indicate, however, that the speed of 
eye movement was increased, the horizontal distance still being some- 
what diminished. The avenge effect expressed in per cent for all 
periods is a slowing of the left eye movement amounting to 6.4 per oeait 
and a decrease in the amount of movement amounting to 15 per cent. 
These results, in so far as they are comparable, are in agreement with 
those previously found on this subject.' 

' It h parhftpa doubtful whether the reoordi of Subject VI in the previous experiments should 
hmve been included with those of the other normal subjects (see Dodge snd Benediot's report, p. 
167, toU« 26), slnoe them was only one normal day and very scant records tor that. Mor«- 
ovcr, these yaluea for Sublaot VI Ggoied eonipieuouil]' in table 28, page 166, of Dodge and Bene- 
diet's report; see otdumn headed "MoveoieDts to rifht, duration of movement." Here the sub- 
}eot showed a ooudderaUy dower speed than the othus with dose A, that is, —26 v. This value 
was large «oou^ b> eierdae a predominating Influenoe upon the average for the group on the 
movement to the right, with the result that the average is — 3 ir for dose A. 

SefesTlng to Dodge and Benedict's table 27, p. IBS, "Summary of effect of aloohot ou the eye- 
movements as shown by changes in the average values," we find that if an attempt Is made to 
harmoniie the figures in the column "Effect on total movement," with those in the oolumns 
headed "Duration of movement" (right) and "Duration of movenient" (left), which supposedly 
ooDtain the data from which the total tnoTementa are oomputed, some difficulty will be encoun- 
tered. In taUe 26 it wiO be found that die "Total duration" oolumn contains only thoM value* 
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FINGER MOVEMENTS. 

Although it can not be claimed that the motor activity involved in 
this test is a customary or practice act for every one, yet it seems 
a serviceable measurement. Finger movements, as in the ordinary 
tapping test, are used widely as a measure of motor ability. The test 
employed in these experiments was very simple to perform; including 
aU adjustments it occupied scarcely 5 minutes of the experimental 
cycle, and 9 seconds of movement was not sufficiently \ong, to make it 
at all objectionable to the subject. Nather the connection with the 
string galvanometer for records of the pulse nor the simple arrangement 
for obtaining respiration curves distracted or annoyed the subject in 
any way, while at the same time the simultaneous recording of these 
processes supplied valuable contributory data. The homogendty and 
regularity of the records later presented must be the real proof of the 
serviceability of this measurement. 

The phot(^;raphic record, which included the finger movements, 
piilse, and respiration curves, were without exception legible. For 
typical records of the finger oscillation, see Dodge and Benedict's report, 
figure 28, opposite page 171, and this monograph, figure 11, E and F, 
page 96. In elaborating, the record was divided from the beginning 
of finger-movemente into blocks of 2" each. The number of complete 
oscillations in the first 2" was recorded, then the number of com- 
plete oscillations in the first 4", likewise for 6", and final^ for 8". 
There were two records in each period which were, as outlined in our 
ezperimeotal cycle, separated by a rest interval of 1 minute; these two 
records were considered individually and the count for each record is 
entered separately in table 15, which gives the results of the measure- 
ment. While this method of presentation has, of course, doubled the 
size of the table and perhaps makes it somewhat more difficult for the 
reader to comprehend the results, the detailed presentation proves that 
the first record in each period shows the bett^ performance. 

The table is arranged by periods and in two sections, section i giving 
the experimental data and section 11 the differences. As an example of 
the way in which the data for this particular observation are entered in 
the table, we will consider period 1 of the first nonnal day, Jxme 29, 
1914. From tiie first figure in the lef1>-hand column of section i of 
table 15 it is seen that during the first 2 seconds 10.2 complete oscilla- 
tions were performed. Lower in that column we find 20.0 oscillations 
for 4 seconds, these including, of course, the number of oscillations 
made in the first 2 seconds. Farther down in the column we read, 

where movemeiita both to tiie right taA the l«f t were legible or included, heace the valuw are oot 
the mm of riicht and left averkgea. This ia BtatlBtically correct if carried out consiitentl)', but it 
perbapB exposee tables 26 and 27 to the unfounded criticism of contsioinit several large enoia. 
Apparently, it would not have been unfair to have token the eum of the two coluDms referred to, 
for with the Domutl group there are ten omiraiaiu of both the duration right and the duratioit 
W t values, because tboa were no oorresponding valuea to include. 
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for 6 seconds 29.5 and for 8 seconds 38.5 oecillations. The second 
record for the first period of this same day, June 29, 1914, scored 9.9, 
19.3, 28.5, and 37.6 complete oscillations, respectively, for 2, 4, 6, and 
8 seconds. These values, if compared with those for the firat record, 
will be seen to be somewhat smaller. This decrease in the second record 
is characteristic of all the data and is taken as an indication of fatigue. 
From the averages in the column at the right in section i, some idea 
of the size of this change from the first record to the second may be 
gained. If we examine the normal daily averages obtained for t^eentire 
8 seconds for the periods following the control dose, we find that the 
decreases in the number of oscillations between the first and second 
records an 1.0, 0.9, and 0.7, respectively, for the three normal days, 
with an average of 0.9, that is, the first record in the period ^owed 
approximately one complete oscillation more during 8 seconds than the 
second record. On the alcohol days, the decreases for the second rec- 
ords in the 8-second period are, for June 30, 1.5, and July 2, 2.7 oscilla- 
tions. July 4 is the only exception to the general rule, as on that day 
the second record showsasUg^tly better score than the first, i. e., +0.1. 
The averf^e difference between the two records on the alcohol days is a 
decrease of 1.4; hence, after alcohol, the decrease between the first and 
second records of an 8-eecond period is apparently a little greater than 
on a normal day, i. e., approximately one-haK of an oscillation in 8 
seconds.^ 

The mmiber of finger oscUlations decreased in each succeeding 2 
seconds. The average number of oscillations for each of these inter- 
vals has been included in the table, although the individual records were 
read for 2, 4, 6, and 8 seconds, as was done in Dodge and Benedict's 
Btu<^. lie total average number of movements occurring in the first 
2 seconds of all normal days is 9.9 (see column of averages at the ri^t 
in section i). For the first 4 seconds the average value is 19.5; the 
diff^^nce between this average and that for the first 2 seconds is 
9.6, i. e., (be average munber of oscillations occurring in the second 2- 
second interval. The avenge ntunber in the third 2-second interval 
is 9.3, and -in the fourth, 9.1 oscillations. The comparable averages 
in the alcohol data are given in the same column as those just 
cited and are 9.7, 9.5, 9.2, and 9.0, respectively. The decrease from 
second to second is thus evident on both normal and alcohol days. On 
the normal days the falling off is at the rate of 0.3 oscillation every 2 
seconds. On the alcohol days it is not quite so large, being more nearly 
0.2 oscillation. While this is not a l^e difference, we may not as- 
sume that it is entirely without significance. 

> Id period 6 of July *, the ^ektcet number of Sugar osdilfttioiia were i>erfoTmed of any period 
in the mx experimeotal daya. TUi decided spurt of effort on the part of the subject eoDfirm* to 
tome extent what has been prerionily p<nnted out in rtferenoe to Uie reoords for word reacUooi 
and memory in the lattw part of thia same day. The rabjeot vm iM to be fini«tilng the eiperi- 
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Tabu 15. — ComjMe otettlatitm* of Uie reeiprocol innervalUm af Ihe niddU fint/er bAiJaltd tc 
r^ermee lo homologoui periodt of lAe experimenUd muiim*. 
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Ttaa falling off Iq the performance from second to second in the dif- 
f went experimental periods can be better demonstrated in di^rammatic 
form (see Gg. 9). In plotting these curves the data for the aven^^ 
performance in the six periods for each succeeding 2-second interval has 
been used (see section I of table 15). llie series of normal curves (A) 
resemble each other very much in form and, for the most part, con- 
sistently maintain their different levels, each representing the number 
of oscillations performed in 2 seconds. The uppermost curve in .<1 of 
figure 9 is for the first 2-eecond interval. The values represented are 
9.85, 9.78, 10.0, 10.17, 9.82, and 9.45 for periods 1 to 6. The curves 
for the second and third 2-second intervals cross each other at periods 
4 and 5; otherwise the points in all the curves are consistent in show- 
ing a rather regular falling off from second to second throughout the 
record and the experimental day. The curves for the alcohol days {B in 
fig. 9) also show a decrease in the number of oscillations performed from 
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second to second, and the curve for each 2-second interval tends to main- 
tain its relative level to the curves for the other 2-^econd intervals. Curves 
1 and 2 cross at period 6, and curves 3 and 4 at period 3. After period 
1 the general configuration of the two groups of curves are opposed in that 
the tendency is for one to rise where the otiier falls, and vice versa. 

The broken-line curve shows the average for each group. For the 
non-alcohol days the average performance in period 2 was not inferior 
to that of period 1. In periods 3 and 4 there was a definite increase, 
while period 5 is practically at the level of 1 and 2 ; period 6 is somewhat 
below the average number of oscillations in the other periods. In con- 

Exp«rim*ntal periods ofter dose 
2 "^ * ^4 S 
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trast, the average for the alcohol curves shows period 2 as clearly lower 
than period 1, while 3 and 4 tend to a progressive rise, but not quite to 
the level of period 1. The curve drops somewhat at period 5, particu- 
larly in the third and fourth 2-second intervals, but period 6 shows 
decidedly the beet average performance for the alcohol days, and 
reaches a level which is not equaled by any period in the average for 
the non-alcohol days. All of the alcohol curves show a drop between 
periods 1 and 2, but this ia much more prominent in the first 2-second 
interval, indicating that the alcohol had a particularly depressant 
effect upon the banning of action. 

The differences between the periods before and after the control mix- 
ture or the alcohol are given in section ii of table 15. Computation 
has been made for records of 2, 4, 6, and 8 seconds, as in the presenta- 
tion of data by Dodge and Benedict. An examination of these values 
shows that following the control dose the differences are qiute regularly 
positive, while after the alcohol dose they are more generally negative. 
The course of the normal differences is shown by figure lO' (sohd dots). 
As would be expected from A in figure 9, the differences are ahnoet zero 
in period 2, as the performance in this period was almost identical with 
that in period 1 in the normal curves. In period 3 they are markedly 
plus, becoming continuously smaller but without ch^^e of sign in 
periods 4 and 5 and with a return to practically zero in period 6. The 
course of the alcohol differences (fig. 10, open dots) are in sharp contrast 
with the normal series. Period 2 is far below the base line; periods 3 
and 4 show a relatively large rise over period 2, but still remain minus 
and are decidedly different from periods 3 and 4 on the non-alcohol 
days; period 5 is distinctly minus for the 6 and 8 second curves; period 
6 rose far above the Une. 

While the effect of alcohol is evident in these curves to give it a con- 
crete numerical statement requires an expression for the differences 
between the course of the two groups of curves, i. e., a statement of the 
true difference between the- results obtained on the non-alcohol and 
alcohol days. Thishasbeen computed forthefull 8-second performance 
and is presented in table 16. The differences between the values before 
and after the control dose or the alcohol dose are obtained in the usual 
manner from section ii of table 15, these differences for the respective 
periods being -1.46, -1.50, -1.15, -1.30, and +2.65 complete 
oscillations. The percentile (Ufferences are obtained by dividing these 
differences by the average of the relevant normals, i. e., the average of 
the two average values for period 1 in the normal series (37.28) and in 
tiie alcohol group (37.70). Using l^e average (37.5), we find that the 
alcohol depression amounts to about 4 per cent in periods 2 and 3 and 

1 Figure 10 hu beeo drawn for 2, 4, 6, ftod 8 «eooDd diSaeno«a. >. t., the S-aecond differoncta in 
> wfty include thoae (or 6, 4, and 2 Beoondi, and the S seoondB include the 4 seoonda ftitd 2 woonda, 
eto. lo A and B of figure 9, on the contrary, each curve ii for the pertoimanoe of a sepante 2- 
Moond intarral. 
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changes to approximately 3.3 per crait in periods 4 and 5. Apparently 
there was a facilitation in period 6, amounting to 7.1 per cent.' 

Tabim is. — Efftvt df aleohol upon rapidUy t^ finger movemenU durmu a ptTfonaanee 
<^ 8 ateondt. 





Period 2. 


Periods. 


Period 4. 


Periods. 


Period 6. 




-1.46 

-3.9 
1.80 
0.6S6 


-1.60 

-4.0 
2.63 
0.961 


-t.is 

-3.1 
1.62 
0.S62 


-1.30 

-3.6 
1.64 
0.891 


+2.65 

+7.1 
3.20 
0.gS4 




Differonow divided byP^.p 





Since the finger osciUations of a record were not measured indi- 
vidually, no mean variation was obtainable within the period. The 
M. v. placed in table 15 refers to the variations between the two records 
of the same day and period and between the records of the different 
days. Thus, for all the normal days taken together, there were six 8- 
eecond records which came in period 1 ; the average of these is 37.28 and 
their M. Y. is 0.8. The mean variations are smaller on normal than 
on alcohol days. On the former they aven^ 0.9, which is 2.4 per cent 
of the avenge (37.9) of all the S-eecond records following the control 
dose. For alcohol the mean variations average 1.7 or 4.5 per cent of 
the average 8-second score (37.4) following the 30 c.c. alcohol dose. 
Hie smallness of the mean variations between records of homologous 
periods is noteworthy, indicating a very even performance from day to 
day. The probable correctness figures for the differences have been 
computed from the above-described mean variations and necessarily 
are quite small, since the maximum number of cases could not be more 
than six. 

Comparison of these data with those previously obtiuned with the 
same subject and on other normal subjects by Dodge and Benedict 
(see tiieir report, p. 182, table 30, for 6 seconds) reveals that the aver- 
age number of complete finger oBcillations in 6 seconds previously 
scored (27.8) is about the same as in these later results, to wit, 28.8 and 
28.4. According to the data obtained by Dodge and Benedict, this 
subject was very slow, as he performed in 6 seconds on the average 
about 8 complete oscillations less than the aven^^ p^ormance for 
tiieir normal group. As a result of alcohol (dose A), he shows a de- 
pression for 6 seconds amounting to 15.2 per cent. (See Dodge and 

* Worn the coime of the curves lor aJoohot d&ys it would be interpreted offhand tbftt the aleohol 
di)|im>iiiiii WM decidedly most pTominent in period 2. It should be remembered, however, that 
the effeet of aJoohol ii a statement of the oontrut between what ocouiTed on alcohol days and what 
ooeurred oa non-aloohol days, rather than dmi^ what oceuned on miccesBive periods of aleohol 
A»ya. For example, in the data under discusmon, while it ta apparent that the depresalon of 
aloohol wag prominent in period 2. yet it !■ aa evident that the difference in the level between the 
averaie tor aloohol, period 3, and that for nonnal days, period 3, is aa great aa the differenoe for 
period 2, and heoee tlw effect of aleobol ia the final statement appean aa large. 
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Benedict's report, table 33, p. 185.) This was the largest depresdon 
but one (that for Subject IX) found with the normal group, which had 
an average depression with dose A of 8.9 per cent. Both of these figures 
are larger than the percentile effects given in our table 15 for 8 seconds. 
They contain no contradiction, however, as to the nature of the alcohol 
efifect. 
Briefly, the results of this test of motor abUity are as follows: 

(1) The dose of 30 c.c. of alcohol with this subject reduced the num- 
ber of free finger oscillations which the subject could perform in a 
period of 8 seconds by 3 or 4 per cent, rou^y according to the time 
that had elapsed since the ingestion of the dose. 

(2) The alcohol effect was more pronounced in the first record of a 
period than in the second record; it was more pronounced in the per- 
formance during the first 2-second interval than in any later similar 
interval (except in period 5) ; both of these results tend to reduce some- 
what the falling off by fat^pie after alcohol, and show the effect of fJ- 
cohol to be stronger on the initial performance. 

(3) The variability in the performance after alcohol is larger than 
after the control dose, this being shown by an increase in the mean 
variation after alcohol. 

PULSE AND RESPIRATION. 
TETANUS PULSE. 

It was mentioned in a previous paragraph (see p. 24) that 11 pulse 
records were taken in each period. Of this nimiber, 9 were under 
experimental conditions which favored more or less relaxation of the 
subject as he reclined in a steamer chair, or under conditions of mod- 
erate mental and pli^cal activity, as, for example, during the word 
reactions. It seemed desirable, sJso, to measure the effect of alcohol 
upon the pulse before, during, and Immediately following general mus- 
cular tension. To this end, and with the purpose of providing condi- 
tions which would test the promptness of dumges in heart rate, con- 
tinuous pulse records were taken in which the subject was (1) relaxed 
in the steamer chair, (2) holdiog the muscles of tiie limbs and trunk 
rigid for a period of 5 seconds, and (3) relaxed following the period of 
racertion. Dodge and Benedict (see p. 15 of their report, series 3) took 
pulse records of the subject immediately after standing axtA after 60 
seconds of standing, after two double genuflections, and after 60 seconds 
of quiet. In comparison with this it will be seen that our pulse records 
are absolutely continuous. 

Studies on the effect of vigorous musctilar exercise on the heart rate 
of man have usually been limited to the pulse rate before and after the 
activity. The most notable exception previous to the last decade is the 
excellent contribution of Bowen,' who, with a ^ledaUy deedgned tambour 

« Viotor ClM«mo« Vaui^, Juiw 1003, 
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amui^Knent, was able to secure graphic records of the pulse from the 
carotid of subjects working vigorously on a bicycle ergometer. The 
curves could be read for the duration of individual pulse cycles. To 
minimize the disturbances from movements of the head and neck it was 
usually necessary for the subject to rest the forehead and shoulders 
against padded supports. The periods of work varied from one minute 
to one hour and a quarter. 

Among later researches which have employed spl^gmographic tech- 
nique, those of Aulo' may be mentioned. Radial pulse was taken from 
the ri(Eht arm with an arrangement similar to that described by Tiger- 
stedt* and used later by Dodge and Benedict^ for their "association 
pulse." The subject reclined in an easy chair or on a bed and, when 
told, actively produced tension in all the bodily muscles, excepting that 
the right arm was kept as relaxed and quiet as possible, as this was 
essential for legible records. No periods of activity of less than a 
minute are reported. 

Fortunately , with much less limitation of the subject, electro-cardio- 
grams giving a phott^aphic record for accurate detennination of 
heart rate can be taken under conditions of physical activity, and there 
are no great complications caused by the vibration of the apparatus 
or the movements of the subject. Miss Buchanan* took continuous 
electro-cardiograms showing the pulse rate during moments of change 
from rest to muscular tension. The subject sat with one hand and one 
foot in vessels of salt solution connected with the terminals of a capil- 
lary electrometer. Upon hearii^ a given signal he clenched the fist 
that was free or gripped a hand dynamometer. The pulse-cycles were 
measured individually in htmdredths of a second and an account was 
taken of the relation of the signal to the ^^tole. Later the same 
author (Buchanan)' took electro-cardiograms from a subject who was 
riding on a stationary tricycle. No details of the application of the 
leading-off electrodes are given. Benedict and Murschhauser" report: 
"By using body-leads and the Bock-Thoma oscillograph or the Ein- 
thoven string f^vanometer, we were able to secure graphic records of 
the pulse rate of the subject while he was walkii^ upon the treadmiU." 
The treadmill was operated by a built-in 220 v., d. c. motor. As would 
natiu'ally be expected with so sensitive an instrument as the string 
galvanometer, much difficulty was experienced from leaki^e ciirrents 
and static charges which found their way into the galvanometer cir- 
cuit. After a special metallic brush, which was earthed, was arranged 

> Aulo, Skuid. Archiv f. PhydoL. 1900, 21, p. 146; 1911, 26, p. 347. 

* Tiseratedt, EygieB, Featband. 1908. 

> Dodge and Benedict's report, p. 192. 

* Buchanan. Trans. Oitonl Univ. Junior Scieotific Club, n.a., No. 34, 1909, p.SBl. reprinttdin 
The Smithaonuui Report for 1910, pp. 487-60S: Science ProEreea No. 17, July 1910, p. 60. 

■Reported by Kroeh and Lindhard, Joum. Phydol., 1913, 47 (see p. 117). 
< Benedict and Murschhauser, Enersy Traasfornuttioiia during Horiiontal Walking, Carnegie 
Inat. Wash. Pub. No. 231. 1916, p. 31. 
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to drag over the surface of the revolving belt, satisfactoiy photographic 
records were obtained, although but few such records are reported in 
their data. Professor H. Monmouth Smith, of the Nutrition Labora- 
tory, has made extensive use of this method and has accumiilated a 
lai^e amount of data on the pulse rate diuing walking. Dodge and 
Benedict^ called attention to the unique advantage of the body-leads 
for leading-oflf electrodes in taking electro-cardiograms during muscular 
activity. Since these are "situated directly over relatively small 
trunk-muscles, even violent activity need not interfere with the rec- 
ords." Recently Krc^ and Lindhard,* assisted by Fridericia and 
Westerlimd, made some determinations of thepiilse rate while the sub- 
ject was working on an ergometer, recording the pulse by means of a 
string galvanometer. For electrodes wet bandages and thin copper 
wire were wrapped about the wrists. 

Our own experimental conditions may be more clearly understood in 
connection with a description of the illustrated records (see G%. 11). 
After the finger movements the subject leaned back in the steamer 
chair and was told to relax as much as possible. No adjustments were 
necessary, as he was already connected to the string galvanometer for 
pulse observations and also with the apparatus for recording the 
respiration rate. After approximately 60 seconds, or longer if the 
operator saw by the defiections of the string that the subject's pulse had 
not become r^ular, the rec<»xl was begun. (See left-hand end of 
record, A in figure 11.)' After 8 or 10 seconds the signal "go" was 
9ven forcefully by the operator. At this signal the subject volun- 
tarily contracted the muscles of arms, legs, and trunk, and retained this 
coniUtion of tension tmtil the signal "stop," at which he fell back in the 
chair and remained quiet. The Iv^nning of voluntary contraction 
(see the vertical line drawn near the left end of the record) and the 
interval of its duration are clearly shown. The action currents asso- 
dated with the general muscle contraction produced in the pulse 
tracii^ a prominent defiection of the galvanometer record. Further- 
more, the setting of abdominal muscles caused a marked disturbance in 
the respiration curve. The pulse curve was continuously disturbed 
during the interval of tetanus by the action current from contracted 
muscles. However, the sharp spike of the R wave* of the etectro- 
cardic^ram complex is clearly visible. The cessation of contraction is 

' See Dodge uid Beuedict'i report, p. 193. 

■ KtoeIi and Undhard, Journ. Phyaiol., 1B17, 81, p. Ifi2, see p. 186. 

* The eunera had been in operat^n tor some seoondB previoujs to the beipnnins of the phobv 
cnphio reoord in ordro that the actual oomneiieemeiil of the record iho<dd Dot attract the atten- 
tion of the subject, who was within a lew feet of the apparatus. (See Dodge and Benediet'e 
report, fig. 1. position 1, p. 31.) 

* Standard deotro-cardiograma are always re«d from lett to right. The deflectiona which an 
above the base line (podtive variations) have by Einthoven been tenned P, R, T, and U. The 
■harp R wave veiy slightly precedes active ventrioular contraction. For fuller explanation of 
terminology, time relations, and interpretatioa of the dectro-cardiogram waves, see Wiggen. 
Circulation in bealth and disease, FMladelpbia, 1S16. 
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not so clearly marked as is the b^jnning, partly because the contrac- 
tion gradually decreased in vigor from second to second and the fall due 
to the final relaxation was not so pronounced as was the rise at the 
start. The period of musctilar tension (tetanus) was approximately 5 
sec<mds in duration. A clock beating seconds was in front of the oper- 
ator, and by it the signals were given. Following the tetanus, the pulse 
tracings became regular, all waves of the electro-cardiogram being dis- 
cernible, and the record was continued for 20 to 25 seconds. We thus 
have a continuous record approximately 35 to 40 seconds in length, 
which makes possible the careful measurement of individual pulse 
cycles during tiie following conditions : (1) subject comfortably resting; 
(2) transition to severe muscular tension; (3) a section diuing which 
muscular tension is continued; (4) transition to rest; and (5) a period of 
recuperation.' 

It is of course recognized that with condensers in series with the sub- 
ject there is an alteration in the form of the waves of the electro- 
cardiogram. The R wave is more prominent, while P and T are rela- 
tively reduced. The condensers are necessary, however, to minimize 
fluctuations of the base line, and these ctirves have been used solely for 
determination oi heart rate. 'With the technique as outlined, the P 
wave is not always visible in the record; it was therefore not practica- 
ble to determine the lei^th of pulse cycles by measuring from P to P. 
As the peak of the R wave is alwf^ clearly marked in all the records, it 
seems most practical to measure from one R peak to the next. Tech- 
nically speaking, we are thus not measuring isolated individual pulse 
cycles, but the duration obtained would represent the R-P of one pulse 
cycle and the P-R of the next. Probably for our simple measurements 
of rate this method does no great violence to the data, especially in 
consideration of the fact that the duration between R and R can be 
determined much more exactly than that from P to P. 

Pulse records such as those under discussion and illustrated in figure 
11, A and B, are naturally considered in three divisions, which we have 
termed for convenience (from left to right) pre-tetanus, tetanus, and 
post-tetanus. As previously stated, it was not difficult in practice to 
set the limit for the different parts, because of the disturbance in the 
pulse and respiration tracings occasioned by the voluntary muscle con- 
traction, altiioiigh it was more difficult to mark ihe end of the tetanus 
than its banning. Each pulse cycle (from fi to A, as previously 
explained) was measured in tenths of millimeters. This distance, 
divided by that which represents the corresponding second or seconds of 
time on the time line made by a Jaquet clock below the pulse curve, 
gives the length of the individual pulse cycle expressed in hundredths of 

1 la figure 31, p. 201 of Dodse and Benedlol'i report, It will be observed that Irequeotly the 
pube «t the end of poat-^timviUtion had not rakohed the ume level u that at the begiimiDf of 
" 'auung thU, Bee Appendix IV, p. 143, o/ this monosraph. 
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a second. For example, if the distance from B to iJ is found to be 12.8 
mm. and the distance on the time line for the corresponding second, 
that is, the second directly below the pulse cycle tmder measurement, is 
15 mm., then the duration of the pulse cycle is 12.8 divided by 15, or 
0.85 second; in terms of pulse rate this would be 70 beats per minute.^ 
Obviously the longer the duration of the individual pulse cycle, the 
slower the rate per minute will be. A duration of 1.00 second eqi^ a 
rate of 60 per minute. A duration of 1 . 1 seconds equals 55 per minute, 
and 80 on. For the convenience of the reader the curves which follow 
will be accompanied by a column at the right which will translate the 
pulse duration into tenns of rate per minute. 

A pulse cycle which fell partly in two divisions of the record was 
counted as belongii^ to that one of the divisions — ^pre-tetanus, tetanus, 
or poet-tetanus — ^which contained the greater part of its duration. A 
comparison of the pulse cycles in ihe pre-tetanus and post-tetanus 
divisions which are indicated in A and B, figure 11, shows clearly that 



FlO. 11. — PULSX AMD FiNaBK-lfOVUfBNT RiCOBM. 

A md B, July 2, period 1, No. 11, and June 29, period 2, No. 10, tetanua puUe recoida to be 
raad from left to rii^t In A the vhite vertiol linea have been drawn in (o nuke d«w the <)ivi- 
■oni of the record and the different aactiona have been mai'ked. From the left to the first tine 1* 
the pre-tetanUB aection. during which theaubjectwaa resting; between the vertical lines oocun thft 
tetanua aeotioD, when the mnaclea were voluntarily tanaed ; from the eeooDd line outward to the 
risbt--hand end the subject was recuperating after the activity; this section is designaled poat- 
tetanua. PVom the point in the reoord where activity bt^an fleft vertical line) mi of the pc«- 
tetanus pulse cyelee were numbered and measured. Also, fram here prooeedins to the riidit Ihe 
tetatiUH cycles are numbered and read until reaching the point where the muadea relaz. The post* 
tetanua cyclee are numbered in order and measured from left to right. The P, R, and T wavM of 
tlie electr»«ardiocram have been deaUnated for one pulse cycle in A. It can be observed tjiat 
the B wave is definitdy visiUe during the period of tetanus. The reepiration-reoording apparatus 
was 10 arranged that the curvea rise at inspiration. The time is in seoonda. 

C. Section of po«t-t«tM»u reeonlJuly 2. pttiod 3, No. 11. Not infrequmtly with Subject VI 
there were periods of several seoonda without any appreeiable reeiiiration, as ia shown in the left 
portion o( C. When a record 15 seconds in length has no rise and fall In the reapiration tracing 
Mve that tlie pulse is shown, it might be argued that the tambour which was placed on the sub- 
ject waa not properiy located. This critJdsni can not apidy to figure C. 

D. June 30, period 2, No. 1. after taking the first alcohol dose and before the patellar-refln 
meaeurement. Two short vertical lines have been drawn tbrough the respiration curve to indi- 
cate the two points between which the pulse cycles were counted. 

B and F. June 20, period 3. Noe. 8 and 9. The pulse tracings in these two Gnger-mOvement 
leoords illustrate the phenomeuOD described in the tort, p. IJ7. A change in the electrical uia 
of the heart seems the most ptauaibte ex[Janation for this reduction in the sise and occasional 
dlaappearance of the usual electrical waves. In B the finger-movement record haa been divided 
tnto four 2-aeooDd sections and these have been maAed for the number of finger moveoMata 
occurring in 2, 4, 6, and 8 seconds, respeetivdy. 

O. July 4, period 6. No. 6, pulse record taken during the last word reactions on the last day. 
The extra oscillations of the striog were caused by induction effects from the electrically driven 
kymograph and the action of the word-exposure apparatus. The kymograph drum made a com- 
plete revolution in G seconds (see teit, p. 25), and at each revolution broke the dicuit of the 
exposure apparatus. The moments when this event occurred are marked by t> in the picture, 
swift downward movement of the respiration curve shortly following every second break ic 
the reaction (marked r in the picture) which coosiBted in speaking the word exposed. 

H. July 4, period 1, No. 7, pulse following the word reactions. Occasionally the body eleo- 
bodes or tie aubject came into a position such that the reapiration is seen to change the base line 
ik the pulae curve. Observe also the right-hand portion <^ C in this figure. 
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in the poflt-tetamia division the shortening of the pulse cycle is due 
almost entirely, so far as preliminary measurements reveal, to a short- 
ened duration of the diastole (distance from end of 7* to beginning of 
P), as the distance from the beginning of P to the end of T (systole) 
remains quite constant. It is a well-recognized fact that the diastole 
is the portion of the pulse cycle that shows the greatest percentage of 
change in length with the transition from rest to exertion and from exer- 
tion to rest under conditions of such short periods of activity. In our 
measurements, however, it was not practicable to begin or end the 
muscular tension with a fixed relation to diastole. Since the vagus 
mechanism has a latency in its action, it occasionally happened that 
tetanus began at such a point during E^rstole or immediately following 
it that a particular pulse cycle, although counted as belonging to the 
tetanus division, shows no conspicuous change in the length of its 
diastole; i. e., the action of the vagus does not appear until the next 
cycle, which is the second for that section of the record. lUustrations 
of this are foimd in table 17, June 29, period 3, record 2, and June 30, 
period 2, both records. Usually the first cycle in the tetaiLus division is 
shorter by several hundredths of a second than that immediately pre- 
ceding, i. e.f the last cycle in the pre-tetanus division. The fact that 
the P-R time is the latter part of the distance which we are measuring 
for each pulse cycle must he rem^nbered when considering the data 
at the transition point in relation to v^us action. 

Id tabulatiag these data it is not expedient to use the form employed 
for other measurements, for even the most condensed form of table is 
neceesariily large and unwieldy. Table 17 follows the same general 
arrangement as the individual record. The left section of the table 
shows the duration of individual pulse cycles preceding tetanus, the 
CKitral section the duration of those during tetanus, and the large sec- 
tion at the right the post-tetanus pulse cycles. The beginnii^ of 
tetanus is made the starting-point for the measurement of the record. 
Six pre-tetaniis cycles were measured; these from the start of tetanus 
are numbra^ in order from right to left. The cycles which came in the 
tetanus period are numbered from left to right and likewise for the post- 
tetanus period from the end of tetanus. For the sake of clearness the 
cycles have been numbered in .^ of figure 11, the same numbers beii^ 
given in the headii^ of the colimms in table 17. The pre-tetanus sec- 
tion of the record contained more than 6 cycles, but the cycles measured 
immediately preceding the beginning of tetanus were limited to this 
number. The tetanus occupied approximately 5 seconds; the number 
of pulse cycles which fell within these limits varied from 6 to 9. Of 
the 60 records which enter into table 17, 7 contained only 6 pulse 
cycles in the tetanus section, 10 records contained 9 cycles, and 16 
others contained 8 cycles. On July 4, the last alcohol day, the pulse 
rate tended to be faster, hence during the 5 seconds of tetanus more 
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Tabu 17. — Duration of indiridual pub* csfdet prtctding, dwing, and foOomag Ictonui. 
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Tabli 17 — DHFOfioM ef jndmilHal pubs eyeU* preoeding, during, andfoUmmnyi lebmu*. — Continued. 
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pulfle cyoleB occurred; usually 9 cyclea were obtained on this day. In 
general the tetanus data beyond 7 cycles are veiy scattering for (iie 
other days; and average beyond this number would be of little value. 
In the post-tetanus period, 21 cycles were usually counted, since at 
about this point the pulse seem^ to have returned to near the pre- 
tetanuB level. Two records were accidentally not completed at the 
time of taking, t e., those of Jime 29, period 3, record 1, and for July 1, 
period 5, record 2. The first recOTd on July 2, period 6, was partially 
ill^ble and not included; the second record for period 3, July 3, was 
missing. 

Each record is represented by a line of values running horizontally 
through the table. The averages and mean variations are given for 
both the pre-tetanus and tetanus pulse cycles. For illustration, June 
29, period 1, record 1, shows values for the pre-tetanus pulse cycles 
b^iiming just before tetanus of 95, 93, 100, 100, 99, and 103, with an 
average of 98 and a mean variation of 3. The values for tiie tetanus 
period for the same record are 94, 77, 76, 73, 73, 73, and 71, with an 
average of 77 and a mean variation of 6. There were just 7 cycles, 
hence all are given. Immediately after tetanus, t. e., in the post- 
tetanus period, we have cycle durations of 74, 83, 83, 76, 74, etc., until 
we reach 106, 106, and 103. The fluctuations in the pulse-length in the 
post-tetanus section are so large that averaging is of doubtful value. 
In t^ table, aa in previous tables, the data for the alcohol and normal 
days are grouped sqmrately. The line of averages under the records 
for the individual days include only those periods following the taking 
<tf the control or alcohol dose, i. e., all but the values fco* the first period. 
The general averages given for the normal and the alcc^ol days are 
drawn from the averages of the three normal days and the three iJc(^ol 
days, respectively. 

Attention may first be directed to the n<Hinat change <A ihe heart 
rate occasioned by the muscular ^ort of tetanus. The general aver- 
ages for homologous pulse cycles on the non-alcohol days have been 
plotted in the form of a curve and are shown in figure 12. The figure is 
so drawn that a rise in the curve denotes a change to a shorter piilse 
cycle (faster rate). In the column at the left durations in hundredths 
of a second are givtm, and at the right their approximate equivalent in 
terms of pulse rate per minute. The curve is divided by vertical lines 
showing the pre-tetanus, tetanus, and post-tetanus sections. 

In examining the nonnal curve, we find that apparently relaxation 
was not complete previous to the tetanus, as the pulse cyclra were con- 
tinuously lengthening before the point where ihe signal "go" was given. 
The average duration for this section is 110, or 55 beats per minute. 
From a pulse which is relatively relaxed, the transition is rapid after 
the beginning of muscular work. The first cycle at the beginning of 
tetanus shows a change from theaveragelevel(^110toalevelof 91,or 
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iiom 56 to 66 bests per minute. The Becond cycle reaches 80, the 
third 77; the rise is then more gradual, beii^ 76, 73, 74, and 74, or a 
pulse rate of 81 beats per minute. Immediately upon the rdaxation 
of the muscles the cycle lei^thens, dropping to 86. From this point 
during next 8 pulse cycles the duration gradually decreases (shortens) 
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Flo. 12. — Average duration of pulse t^cle* sfven in hundredth! of a ncond for prs-tetanu^ 
l«t(Uius, uld pa*t-t«tuill0 perloda on three nonnd and three ^oohol dayB, after the 



until it reaches 75, very nearly the duration in the latter part of the 
tetanus section (73). It remains at 75 (80 beats per minute) for 3 
pulse cycles, then in 9 cycles it decreases to the level of 107 (56 beats 
per minute) or very nearly the level immediately before tetanus. 
H^The curve under discussion is of course based upon tiie records taken 
on one subject only, and in the absence of similar data on other sub- 
jects no exact comparison can be drawn or proof given concerning the 
accuracy of its representation of the changes in pulse rate occasioned 
by the type and duration of exercise employed. However, that por- 
tion of the curve which shows the transition from rest to exertion is 
believed to be representative, since it is in perfect agreement with the 
data <^ Bowen^, Buchanan,* and Krogh and Undhard' in demonstra- 

* Bowen, ConlributuHia to Medieal Rneardi dedieated to 'notw Oarenee Vau^m, June 1903, 
p. 463, Ann Arbor, Mioh. 

* Buehanan, Tnuia. Oitord Univ. Junior SdaatiBo Clnb, n. ■., No. 34, IMP, p. 361 ; rvprintMl in 
the SmitlwoiUan Report (or IftlO, pp. 487-500: Soianoe Prosroe No. 17, Julr 1010. p. SO. 

■ Reported by Kro^ and lindhaid. Joum. PhyMol., 1B13, 47, p. 117. 
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ting that the first full pulse cycle after the beginning of "muscular 
work" is shortened in duration and that this decrease in pulse-length 
continues prc^ressivety for several cycles following.* The dip in the 
curve immediately after tetanus and the secondaiy rise which follows 
have not been obeerved in any other published data. In the curves (d 
Bowen* and Aulo,' to quote the former : ' ' Upon the cessation of work the 
pulse rate falls in a manner precisely similar to its primary rise (at the 
banning of work) ; very rapid at first, gradually diminishii^ in n4)id- 
ity as it continues, and finally returning to the normal rate." In their 
researches, however, longer periods of work or exertion were employed, 
the shortest reported being 60 seconds as compared to the 5 or 6 seconds 
used here. This is not the place to present Uie data, but some unpub- 
lished records on other subjects clearly show that after such short peri- 
ods of muscular tension the pulse rate does not fall in the manner desig- 
nated by Bowen. The rate remains high for several beats, sometimes 
exceedii^ that during the tetanus, and the fall is more gradual than the 
primary rise, as shown in ^ure 12. Although no titau carhytkmia is 
sensibly present in this subject, doubtless a respiration phase influences 
to some extent the pulse duratioa, as there is a natural tendency to 
exhale immediately following the tetanus.* As the pulse is normally 
retarded during expiration, this would account perhaps in slight part for 
the drop in the curve immediately following tetanus, but occasionally, 
at this point, a particularly long cycle would occiu* (as illustration see 
A, fig. 11). Extra systoles were never found present with this subject. 

The curve for the average of all homologous pulse cycles measured 
after the ingestion of alcohol (see the broken line in fig. 12) follows, in 
general, the same form as that for normal days. It is, however, at 
every point on a hi^er level than the normal curve, conspicuously so in 
the periods for pre-tetanus and post-tetanus, the latter period showing 
a pulse rate which is well above that during the tetanus section, 88 
beats as compared to 83 beats per minute. Although both curves are 
from data wl^ch do not include the first-period values and are therefore 
wholly comparable as alcohol and non-alcohol averages, the difference 
in level of the two curves must not be imcritically accepted as entirely 
due to the alcohol ingested. Averages, although seemiogly comparable, 
are sometimes misleading; the data should be considered by t^ys and 
by periods, the difference being noted between the normal of the d&y and 
the succeeding experimental hours. 

In the first place, we need to know if the difference in level between 
the normal and alcohol curves shown in figure 12 is due to the influence 

' Bowen TcoordB that in one osn the pulse rate steadily omitinued to inoreaBe for a pcsiod of 4 
minut«a after Btartiog visoroua work on a bioyole. 

■ Bowen, Contribudona to Medical Reeaaroh dedicated to Victor Clarence Vaughn, June 1903, 
p. 402, Aim Arbor, Mich. 

■ Anlo, Bkand. Archiv f . Phyiio]., 1S11,2S, p. 847. 

* Sea SgUM II, p. 96; a ilae in the reapiratioD curve denotes ezpirstioii. See also Appendix 
IV, p. 143. 
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of any one experimental day. Id figure 13 a curve is shown for each of 
the six days, the average for the day not includii^ period 1. Light 
lines and heavy Unes have been used to differentiate betwe«i the alcohol 
and non-alcohol days. It is apparent at once, in the pre-tetanus sec- 
tions of \he curve, that tibe light-line curves for the aJcohol days are 
grouped at a higher level than tibe three heavy-line or normal curves. 
In the tetanus section this grouping does not persist and there is great 
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Fio. 13. — Average durstion of pulae oyal«i civ«ii in hnndndtba o( s Moood tor Uiras noimal 
uid thTM aloohol (Uy* duriiijiiv^tetenaa, («t«mu, uidpoa(-t«taiiuspc>iodi,Blt<atlie 
oontrol or aloolud doae. 

confusion in the crossing and recroesing of the different curves, although 
the alcohol curves tend to remain above the normal curves. In the 
post-tetanus section there is more scattering, the alcohol curves par- 
ticularly being less closely grouped, but always at a higher level than 
the normal or heavy curves throu^out nearly the entire period repre- 
sented. In one instance the curve for the second alcohol day crosses 
the curve for the third normal day near the latter portion of the poet- 
tetanus division. The curve for the last alcohol day, July 4, reaches 
the hi^est level in the poet-tetanus division and is also, on the average, 
the highest in the tetanus section; furthermore, it shows the smallest 
drop immediately after the tetanus. From this diagram it is certain 
that the relations shown in figure 12 are not due to the fact that any one 
day exercises a predominating influence upon the shape of the curves. 
If we selected anyone of the alcohol days and anyone of the normal days 
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and plotted the two curves, the fonn and relationshq) of the eurvee 
would be substantially like those of the curves in figure 12. 

The question which must be answered next concerns the first poiod 
for the alcohol days. As the results are obtained before the ^eohol is 
taken, the data are nonnal, t. e., iminfluenced by alcc^ol. The natund 
query would be : Are the changes in pulse rate during the first period of 
alcohol days different from the changes during the first period of n<a7n&l 
days? The answer to this question will be found in figure 14. Here, as 
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in the preceding figure, light and heavy lines have bewi used to rei»»- 
aw.% the data for alcc^cd and non-alco^l days, reQ)«atively. To sim- 
plify the figure only 6 curves are incorporated, these lepreamtang the 
averages for periods 1, 2, uid 3 of the alcohol days and the same periods 
for the non-alcohol days. The two continuous-line curves, ona light 
and the other heavy, for the first periods of the alcdiol and n<»mal 
days, respectively, both represent normal data, since in each ease the 
records were tal»n preceding ccratrd or ^cohcd doses; these normal 
curves must be given the first attention. In the pre-tetanus section 
these curves lie very close together — closer in fact than any other two 
curves c^ the six. The tendency for the same two curves to fall on 
identical points is also prominent in the tetanus division of figure 14 
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Immediately after the tetanus they separate and maintain their req)ec- 
tive levels throughout the period of recupeiatirai. In exunining these 
two curves for period 1 it ^ould be remembered that the terms alcohol 
and normal are purely arbitrary and uaed simply for convenience in 
designating the two groups of days. In reality each curve represents 
values as normal as the other, as both represent data obtained during 
the first OEperimental hour before either the control or the alcohol 
dose bad beoi given. 

No complete e]^lanati(Hi is at hand for the fact that the two curves 
followed a nearly identical course during pre-tetanus and tetanus and 
then changed to such deEinitely different levels in the process of recu- 
peration. Before such phenam^ia can be properly discussed, doubt- 
less much more normal data must be obtained. The physical exercise 
which was chosen in this measurcanent to act as the stimiilaticHi to 
heart rate is not one that is susceptible of careful standardization. 
The chief thing which recommended it was the rapidity with which rest, 
muscular tension,and relaxation could follow each other. The tranai- 
tional interval from rest to tension would naturally be much longer if 
the subject were required to rise, stand, and then perf cmn genufieotions 
or other vigorous movements; the transition to relaxation would also 
be lengthened. While voluntary stiffening of the muscles of limbs and 
trunk at a given s^nal is ideal from the standpoint of a quick transition 
from rest to activity, and then to rest, the intensity of activity or mus- 
cle tension is largely dependent upon the subject. The instruction to 
" be vigorous " avails, of course, on^ in a general way and does not pro- 
duce uniformity. The experimoitw did not observe with certainty 
that the tetanus was m<fl:e vigorous on certain days than on others, but 
noted that it tended to decrease somewhat from second to second during 
the short interval which was used. There were times when the subject 
seemed to make a fresh effort during the last one or two seconds of the 
interval as if he himself rect^nized that he had relaxed his muscles. 
Socoe slight indication of the vigor of tetanus is provided in the action- 
eurrent curves which are shown along with the eleetro-cardic^ams. 
These can be clearly seen in figure 11, A and B, and are usually fairly 
prominoit. Later trials with this same measurement on another sub- 
ject, however, have shown that the pulse-rate in the post-tetanus part 
of a record is largely influenced by the vigor of the muscle tension dur- 
ing the 5-second interval. If the tension is very vigorous the rate in 
the recup^Btion period will reach a point equaling or surpassing that 
during the tetanus; that is, the condition will be just the eaiae aa was 
found for Subject VI in the pre-alc(^ol periods of the alo<diM days. 
It thus appears probable that the subject, guessing that alcohol was to 
be given, was incited by the fact to more severe efftni. That he should 
be more vigorous on July 4 is only to be expected from the general spurt 
Vhich obtained on that day. 
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Notwithstanding the fact that the considerable difference in level of 
the two ciirveB in figure 12 and of the two groups in figure 13, particu- 
larly for the poet-tetanus section, can not be considered as entirdy due 
to f^cohol, since the first period for normal and alcohol days also shows 
a difference in level, the alcohol did produce an effect upon the tetanus 
pulse. In figure 14, while the course of the curves is somewhat ins- 
ular, it is clear that the curves for periods 2 and 3 of the normal days 
in the pre-tetanus, tetanus, and post-tetanus sections are, in general, 
below the curve for the first period of normal days. This means that 
the course of the pulse on normal days tended towards a retardation 
followii^ the first period, like that found by Dodge and Benedict for t^e 
group of normal subjects, particularly on the pulse during the associa- 
tion experiments. The condition after alcohol, as represented in figure 
14, is in direct contrast to this. In the pre-tetanus divifdon the first- 
period curve, normal, for the alcc^ol days occupies the lowest level; that 
is, the curves for periods 2 and 3 do not touch any lower point. The 
curve for period 2 is decidedly above, showing an average duration of 
08 as compared with 104 for period 1. In the tetanus division of the 
figure, the curve for period 2 is below 1 , showing a less rapid pulse durii^ 
the activity. Following the muscle tension there is but a slight drop; 
the curve crosses that for period 1 and remains above it during the 
post-tetanus division. The curve for period 3 of the alcohol days tends 
to be above that for period 1 in every section, thus showing a more rapid 
pulse following the alcohol, a condition of definite contrast with the 
normal days, when the heart rate was slower after period 1, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was a preliminaiy difference in level be* 
tween the two groups of days in the post-tetanus section. 

A summary of the durations of the pulse cycles by periods for both 
the normal and alcohol days is given in table 18, each pulse-length rep- 
resenting the average of the corresponding pulse cycles shown in table 
17 for the respective periods on the normal and alcohol days. The 
differences, calculated according to the usual method, are likewise in- 
cluded in the table and the effect of alcohol on all periods taken together 
is g^ven in differences and per cent. It will be seen at a glance that the 
differences for normal days are predominatingly plus, while those for 
the alcohol days are, as a rule, minus. This is a restatement of what 
was indicated in the curves in figure 14, t. e., that the pulse-length 
increased after the first period on normal days and decreased after the 
first period on alcohol days. The average normal differences deducted 
frran those for alcohol show the contrast or general alcohol effect. At 
every point (see bottom of table 18) in the pre-tetanus and tetanus 
divisions and with the single exception of the eighteenth pulse cycle in 
the post-tetanus division, the sign is minus, indicating a shorter pulse 
cycle (faster pulse rate) after the alcohol. The effect is meet prominent 
in the pre-tetanus division. Here the average for all the measured 
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pulse cycles precedii^ tetanus shows a decrease of 9 per cent in cycle 
length, while for the tetanus division the decrease is 2.9 per cent. The 
post-tetaniis division, which includes 21 cyclm for compariBon, as the 
pre-tetanus contains 6 and the tetanus 7 cycles, may be averaged in 
blocks of 7 cycles. Beginning at the left, the decrease in length for 1 
to 7 inclusive is -2.4, 8 to 14, -3.5, and 15 to 21, -1.4 per cent. 

To provide a c<mvenient numerical [statement for the effect of alcohol 
by periods on the tetanus pulse, table 19 has been compiled. Here the 
effc^ of alcohol ia given not on the individual homologous pulse cycles, 
but the differences have been av^^ed t<^ther to obtain a statement 
for the pre-tetanus, tetanus, and post-tetanus divisions of the record. 
This has been done for each experimental hour following the ingestion 
of alcohol. The method of compiling table 19 may be illustrated as 
follows: 

In table 18 the differences for the first period of normal days in the 
pre-tetanus diviaon are +4, — 1, +8, +8, +8, and +S; the average of 
these differences is +6> The corresponding differences for the fiist 
period on alcohol days in the same division are shown as —5, —7, — 7, 
— 8| —5, and —3; ttieir average is —6. From this latter average we 
subtract -f-6 tor the normal days and obtain the difference of — 12 aB 
given in table 19. It will be seen, therefore, that the effect of alcohol in 
period 2 was to reduce the pulse length in the pre-tetanus diviBi(Hi by 
an averse of 0.12". In the tetanus diviedon there was a slight increase 
in the length of 0.01', and in the post-tetanxis division a decrease 
which was also slight, 0.02'. In periods 3, 4, and 5 a clear tendency 
is shown for the pulse-length to decrease, this of course meaning a 
faster pulse rate as a result of the taking of alcohol. These values are 
given in terms of percentages in the right-hand columns of table 19. 
The values for the relevant normal were obtained by averaging the pulse- 
lengths in period 1 of the pr&-tetanus, tetanus, and poet-tetanus sec- 
ticms of table 18. For example, it will be seen from table IS, period 1, 
normal, that the relevant normal for the pr&-tetanus division may be 
obtained by adding 103.8 (the avenge of 104, 107, 104, 103, 104, and 
101) to 103.7 (the average of the similar values for the first period on 
the alcohol days, that is, 102, 106, 105, 103, 105, and 101) and dividing 
the total by 2, giving an average relevant normal for the pre-tetanus 
diviaon of 103.7. Using this averts as a basal value, we may compute 
the percentile effect of alcohol from the values for differences given in 
table 19, the percentages for the pre-tetanus division being —11.6^ 
—3.9, — 14.5, and —5.8 for periods 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively. 

By way of summary, therefore, it may be said that in this measure- 
ment, under the conditions employed, a dose of 30 c.c. of absolute alco- 
hol produces not only relatively but absolutely a positive rise in pulse 
rate per minute. The increase in rate is particularly prominent pre- 
vious to mtiscular tension. During the period of tension the pulse fails 
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Tablb 19. — Effeet nf aUokot, ai thown by differenoe*, for pulae ej/dea prtoedmg, durvig, cmd 
foltmeinn lelanu*. 

(DiffereuoM (jven in hundredUia of » amoDd.] 



Period. 






Pre- 


Tetmnua. 


PoM- 
tet*nua. 


P»- 
teUniu. 


T«^^. 


PoBt- 
totaniu. 




-12 

- 4 
-1ft 

- 6 
103.7 


+1 
-3 
-3 
-2 
75.0 


-2 
-7 
+2 

-1 
80.1 


-11.6 

- 3.9 
-14.5 

- S.8 


+1.3 
-4.0 
-4.0 
-2.7 

-2^4 


-2.6 
-8.7 
+2.6 
-1.2 

-2^6 










ATeraes per cent difference 



to respond in rate to the degree that would be expected; the pei^ 
centage effects during the tetanus division as given in table 19 is for 
period 2, +1.3, but in periods 3, 4, and 5 of the same division, the 
pulse rate is faster after alcohol than normally, the percentage values 
being respectively —4.0, —4.0, and —2,7. The percentages for the 
tetanus divinon clearly indicate that the heart rate during muscular 
activity, of the duration used in this experiment, is not increased in 
proportion to the increase in the pre-tetanus pulse, during which the 
subject was more or less relaxed. The same may be said of the per- 
centages —2.5, —8.7, +2.5, and —1.2, averse, —2.5, in the poet- 
tetanus division of table 19; that is, they do not show relatively so 
great an increase in the pulse rate as do tiie results in the pre-tetanu? 
division. It seems probable that the alcohol effect is proportionately 
reduced when the pulse rate is already fast and that this is another 
indication that the alcohol affects the ve^^ and through it the heart 
rate. Doubtless the lessened effect in this case is partly due to the 
conditions in the first period of alcohol days in the post-tetanus division 
when the rate was so surprisingly high. The alcohol effect is, in general, 
about equally prominent in periods 2, 3, and 4, while period 5 e^ows it in 
less degree. Dodge and Benedict (see p. 239 of their report) observed 
that "the accelerating effect of muscular action is less after alcohol," 
and the tetanus pulse-data substantiate this conclueion, since the change 
in rate from pre-tetanus to tetanus is always less after the subject has 
taken the alcohol dose. 

ADDITIONAL PULSE DATA. 

As was explained on page 24 in the outline of the experimental cycle, 
the electro-cardiograms from body-leads were taken at the following 
points in the experimental hour: (1) preceding the patellar-reflex meas- 
urements with the subject resting; (2) following the patellar-reflex 
measurements with the subject resting; (3) followit^ the taking of the 
faradie threshold with the subject resting; (4) before the word reaction 
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with the subject seated in the upright chair, holding the voice key; (5) 
and (6) dtmng the last third of the word-reaction measurement (taken 
by the assistant without in any way interrupting the word reactions) ; 
(7) following the word reactions with the subject sitting in upright 
chair, holding the voice key; (8) and (9) at the time of recording the 
finger movements. The last two records were separated from each 
other by 1 minute. 

The body electrodes and the respiration tambour were continuously 
in place and caused the subject no discomfort. Usually connections 
to the string galvanometer and to the respiration recorder were main- 
tained so that no adjustment would be necessary immediately before 
the taking of the record. The high-speed worm-gear motor used to 
drive the paper camera was in the same room with the subject; as this 
made a humming sound during action the subject could note approxi- 
mately when the pulse record was being taken. It seems unlikely, 
however, that the subject paid any attention to this sound, as he was 
used to it in other groups of experiments in which the apparatus was 
essentially the same. 

The usaal length of a single pulse record for conditions 1 to 7,^ of the 
experimental hour was 15 seconds. In these records the individual 
pulse cycles were not measured as in the case of the tetanus pulse. 
Homologous pointe were chosen in the respiration curve near each end 
of the record, and Uie number of pulse cycles between these two points 
were counted. In this way any effect of respiration upon the pulse rate 
tended to be compensated, since the same nimiber of inspirations and 
expirations were taken in this interval during which the pulse was 
coxmted. The time distance represented in the same interval, divided 
by the number of pulse beats, equals the average pulse-length in terms 
of thousandths of a second for this record. Illustrative records are 
shown in f^re 11, C, D, Q, and H. (See p. 96.) Here the points in 
the respiration curves are marked so that the method of determining 
the pulse duration can be quickly imderstood. The records illus- 
trated in and H have been reduced in lei^th for purposes of repro- 
duction. 

The pulse data for records 1 to 7, inclusive, are given in table 20, which 
is really made up of 7 small tables arranged substantially in the usual 
form employed, and is accompanied by a summary of daily averages 
and of total averages. Since as a rule the individual pulse cycles were 
not measured, no mean variation is available. This has made it possible 
to condense tiie table somewhat by putting the differences in parallel 
columns with the pulse duration rather than in a separate section. 
The pulse durations and differences are given by periods. The aver- 
ages (at the extreme ri^t), as usual, do not include the first-period 
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values. The pulse data are giv^i and avenged separately im each of 
the experimental conditions 1 to 7. 

The total averages reveal that the pulse level for the initial period is, 
on the average, practically identical for the two groups of days, being 
1037 and 1033 tr, as shown at the bottom of the table in the column 
headed Period 1. This average may be rehed upon, as a comparison 
of the individual averages in this column shows that the average 
pulse duration for the first period of June 29, July 1, and July 3 is al- 
most always approximately the same as the average for the same period 
on the corresponding alcohol dates, Jime 30, July 2, and July 4. 

Inspection of the general averages for duration given in the next to 
the last column of the table' will immediately show that in every case 
the averages for the normal days are larger than the averages for dura- 
tion in the first period of these days. Thus, for the pulse preceding the 

> Thesa ayeragea are for periods 2, 3, 4, 6, and 6 and do not include period 1. 
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patellar reflex (No. 1) we have the general average of 1076 for the dura- 
tion of the pulse cycle during periods 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 on June 29, July 
1, aod July 3, and a value of 1058 for the average duration in the first 
period on these three days. For the other experimental conditions 
we have for pulse 2 the general average of 1061 as compared to 1007 for 
the6rstperiod;pulse3, 1093 and 1016; pulse 4, 1104 and 1027; pulse 5, 
1085 and 1060; pulse 6, 1087 and 1037; and finally pulse 7, 1096 and 
1052 0-, the value for period 1 being the smaller in each case. This must 
be interpreted as indicating that normally the pulse gradually length- 
ens after the first period ; that is, its rate per minute becomes less, but the 
diange is comparatively slight. 

The comparable values for pulse duration on the alcohol days show an 
exactly reverse condition; that is, in every case the average for the first 
period on the three days, June 30, July 2, and July 4, is larger than the 
averse for periods 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of these three days. Since the pulse 
duration started at the same level for both groups of days, it is perfectly 
clear that the pulse on alcohol days following period 1 is more rapid. 
At the bottom of the table general averages are 0iven for the normal and 
alcohol values. Each average, both normal and alcohol, is computed 
from the averages in the vertical colmnn above it; they thus represent 
by p^ods the general tendency for all the pulse records taken under 
experimental conditions 1 to 7, inclusive. The total average duration 
for \h,e pulse cycle on alcohol days is 962 as compared with the average 
for normal days of 1086 <r. The shorter pulse length aft^ alcohol ^own 
by these general aver^^ is also revealed in each section of table 20 and 
in almost eveiy period of each section. This tendency is so definit« as 
to make it unnecessary to point out the individual comparisons. 

The averages at the bottom of table 20 are also given in diagrammatic 
form in figure 15 (see solid-dot curves). Hie averse durations of the 
cycles are given at the left and the corresponding pulse rate at the 
right. Id this figure the heavy line represraits the averages for the 
normal days. The curve starts with a duration of 1037 o-, which corre- 
sponds to a rate of 58 beats per minute, and drops in periods 2 and 3, 
reaching 55 beats per ndnute. In the fourth period there is a sUght rise 
to 56 beats, which is continued in pmod 5 ; finally there is a decided drop 
to 51 beats in period 6. Inasmuch as the fall in period 6 is in large part 
due to the more fragmentary data for this period (see table 20), the 
course of the normal curve shows a very slight decrease in pulse-rate 
throughout the experimental days. The alcohol curve starts at prac- 
tically the same level as the normal curve, that is, 58 beats per minute. 
From this point there is a rise in period 2 to 63 beats per minute, a 
decrease in period 3 to 60, then a return in period 4 to 63+, with con- 
stancy in period 5 and a drop to 61 beats in period 6. The two curves 
are sharply distii^;uished and show that the pulse of Subject VI was 
faster by about 6 beats per minute after the taking of alcohol. 
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The effect of alcohol upon the pulse rate of Subject VI is also indi- 
cated in table 20 by the statistical method of differences. The average 
differences given in the last column of the table show that on the nonnal 
days the average difference is always a plus value. These averse 
differences for the seven experimental conditions are, for the nonnal 
days, +11, +54, +78, +77, +25, +50, and +44. The comparison 
values for the akohol days are always minus, being —37, —107, —77, 
—83, —53, —52, and —87. The general average differences for these 
two series are, re^wctively, +48 and —71. What is thus indicated by 
tike average differences will likewise be found to be true for the indi- 
vidual periods 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 for the pulse taken under the different 
conditions from 1 to 7; that is, the differences for normal days have 
usually the plus sign, while those for alcohol days are usually minus. 
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The effect of ^cohol is foxmd by deducting the normal difference 
from tike alcohol difference. These results are given for each of the 
seven e:q>erimental conditiotis in table 20, and are also stated in tenns 
of per cent. They are likewise summarized in table 21 , which shows by 
periods the avenge effect of alcohol for each of the conditions. There 
are only two values in the latter table which are preceded by the plus 
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Bign, t. e., +1.7 and +2.1. It is clear from table 21 that the pulse was 
quickened most imder the experimental conditions 2, 3, and 4, that is, 
in rest after the patellar reSex, in rest after the faradic-threehold 
measurement, and with the subject holding the voice key before the 
word-reaction test. In the latter case the high average of —17.3 is 
due partly to the value of —32.6 in the sixth period, which unfortu- 
nately is the period where the data are fragmentary. With the subject 
holding the voice key after the word-reaction test the average effect of 
the alcohol was —11.9. Here the subject was undoubtedly not so 
relaxed as under experimental conditions 2, 3, and 4. During the word 
reactions (5 and 6) the average effect was —7.4, and —8.3. In this 
measurement the subject was of course mildly active, or at least he was 
supposed to be. The pulse durations in table 20 do not show, how- 
ever, that he was very active, as the word-reaction pulse was on normal 
days not faster during 5 and 6 than under the other conditions. 

Table 21. — Effect of alcotul upon Ou pube, erpretaed in per cent d^ertnet* by periodt. 
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llie relation of the pulse duration during word reaction (averages by 
periods for pulses 5 and 6 of table 20) to the averages for all pulse da^ 
1 to 7 are given in figure 15, page 115, in which the broken-line curves 
represent tiie aver^es for the word-reaction pulse measurements. 
Apparently there was more relaxation during word reactions on normal 
days than existed under any of the other conditions, for we find the 
broken-line curve (fig. 15, normal) is slightly below the average of all 
pulse measurements 1 to 7 in periods 1 to 4, indicating slower pulse rate. 
On alcohol days the pulee rate during word reactions is faster than the 
average for all conditions. These facts are pertinent to the discussion 
of the word-reaction data on page 66, where it was found that the 
reactions were considerably faster on alcohol days, including the pre- 
liminaiy period 1, and where it was stated that usually on normal days 
the subject did not try hard to react quickly. It is imlikely that al^ 
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attention and quick response in reaction experiments would be asso- 
ciated with a pulse rate slower than the average resting pulse recorded. 
It will be seen that the faster pulse in period 1 (pre-alcohol) is in con- 
formity with the results found for the same period with finger-movement 
pulse, and post-tetanus pulse, t. e., in all three cases the pre-alcohol 
pulse is faster than that before the control dose. It is probably not an 
accident that all these represent conditions where the subject was more 
active than in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7 and the pre-tetanus period. The 
resting pulse preceding patellar reflex ff.ves an average alcohol effect of 
~-7.9, which is relatively small, and particularly so if compared with the 
average of — 16.8 for resting after the patellar reflex. Pulse record 
No. 1 was of course the very first record taken in each pmod. Previous 
to it the subject had been moving about more or less; in period2 the dose 
for the day immediately preceded this record. 

Hie average percentile effects of alcohol upon the pulse in the several 
experimental conditions for periods 2 to 6, inclusive, are ^ven in table 
21as-10.6, —10.0, —12.9, -8.5, and - 17.8, with a total average for 
all conditions and all periods of — 11.9 per cent (decrease in duration of 
cycle length and increase in rate). The pulse-duration averages pre- 
viously discussed and the differences summarized in table 21 therefore 
agree in lowing a faster pulse after alcohol. 

There still remain for conaderatioa the pulse records 8 and 9, which 
were taken at the time of the finger movmnents. Hiese were not 
usually 15 seconds loi^, but were r^ulated by the finger-movement 
records, which were about 10 seconds in length. 

A peculiarity exists in the pulse during the finger movements which 
may be seen in the illustrative records shown in figure 11, E and F, page 
96. The electrical waves are decidedly reduced in amplitude and in 
some instances seem to be dropped out, particularly the P and T waves. 
Approximately one-third, that is 20, of the finger-movement pulse 
records show this phenomena in more or less marked d^^ee. These 
records are well distributed throughout the variouB days, as there were 
three or four on each day except on Jtme 30. In considering this diffi- 
culty it may be called to mind that the subject in performing the finger- 
movement measurements tended to lean forward somewhat during the 
«cercise. Since the pulse line e^owb no great irr^ularities, as would be 
expected were the electrodes out of contact with the body a part of the 
time, it seems that the only eiqilanation of this phenomenon which is at 
all satisfactory is that a change in the position of the body produced a 
change in the electrical axis of the heart, so that at times there was no 
voltage across the string galvanometer. Curves B and F in figure 11, 
as well as others that might be shown, indicate that the condition was 
also dependent in part upon the phase of respiration, as the electrical 
waves disappear in the pulse cycles during the moments at the height 
of impiration. 
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This condition with the pulse during Snger movemeate was not found 
with any other subject used by Dodge and Benedict, and a careful 
search did not reveal that it was certain with Subject VI in the former 
series of experiments. It must be observed, however, that Dodge and 
Benedict employed their pulse-recording technique No. 2, that is, the 
telephone pulse-recorder of Dodge with Subject VI. (See their repHirt, 
p. 189.) In fact, all of their records for him were obtained with the 
telephone-recorder technique, except that of the normal electro-cardio- 
gram taken at the beginning of the series of experiments. With the 
Dodge telephone recorder, the pulse during finger movements usually 
shows much disturbance and irr^ularity, and this irregularity is more 
marked than when using body electrodes. It was a surprise to find 
this to be the case, as one would think that the position of the body 
electrodes, because of movements of the anns and fingers, would cause 
otjier body currents to complicate the heart picture. On the other 
hand, one would not expect very much jarring and shaking (A the head 
during the finger movements, but exactly this seems to have taken place 
and the pulse curve is complicated by many other deflections, lai^e and 
small. This condition nudces it impossible to compare the two groups 
of records taken by the diffovnt techniques. The chfmge in the elec- 
trical axis of the heart which probably produced the condition under 
discussion seems to bear no relation to the dose of alc<^ol and must be 
regarded as without significance, aside from the fact that it made the 
elaboration of the records somewhat more difficult. 

Since the pulse records taken during the finger movements showed 
the peculiarity that at times even the R waves were absent, the records 
could not be dealt with as with pulse records 1 to 7 inclusive, but indi- 
vidual pulse cycles were measiu^d as in the tetanus pulse and an aver- 
age was taken for the measurable pulse cycles of each record. 

All of the available data for the pulse during the finger movements 
are presented in table 22. This table is of the usual ffmn, the results 
being presented by periods, with three sections showing (i) duration, 
(ii) differences, and (iii) the effect of alcohol by differences and per- 
centiles. The average duration of 925 tx for the normal days shown in 
the next to the last column indicates that the pulse with the finger move- 
ments is considerably faster than in conditions 1 to 7 previously dis- 
cussed, llie same is shown by the averages 906 and 861 <t for period 1. 
The latter value is for pre-sJcohol and is noticeably shorter (faster 
rate) than that for the normal group of days, a condition quite parallel 
to that which existed for period 1 in the pulse diuing word reactions and 
in the post-tetanus pulse. The change in the level of preliminary pulse 
for the two groups of days does not favor the comparison by averages; 
nevertheless the averages in Qk different periods show the following: 
(1) a slight lengthening of the pulse from period to period throu^out 
the normal days; the durations from period 1 to period 6 are 906, 898, 
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909, 952, 992, and 986 <t; the average for all the periods, excluding period 
1, is 925 0-; (2) the pulse cycle after alcohol is shorter, 770, 810, 816, 
826, and 869 tr, the average for periods 2 to 6 being 813 <r as contrasted 
with 861 ff for period 1 ; the smallest average is that for period 2 of 770 ff. 

In section n of table 22, the average difference for all of the normal 
periods is +21 <t, and for the alcohol periods, — 49(7. Inspection of the 
individual differences shows that those for alcohol are quite regularly 
minus. On non-alcohol days the signs are more evenly distributed, but 
the larger number are plus. As seen from section in of table 22, 
alcohol produces a faster pulse with this subject during the condition of 
the finger movements by the percentile values of —9.4, —5.6, —9.3, 
— 12.9, and —7.0 for periods 2 to 8, respectively, the average for these 
periods being —7.9 per cent. The alcohol effect, i e., faster pulse, is 
therefore the same as that found in the tetanus pulse and under experi- 
mental conditions 1 to 7, but is not so large as the average in table 21. 

In conffldering the probable cause of the relative acceleration of the 
pulse after alcohol. Dodge And Benedict pointed out that the mean vari- 
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ation of the pulse-length after alcohol was conraderahly aimiller than on 
normal days. It was this consistent change in the mean variation, 
together with other supporting evidence, which led to the beli^ that 
the effect produced by alcohol was probably a partial para^sis of the 
cardio-inhibitory mechanism. As a rule, the individual pulse cycles 
were not measured In the data for the repetition experiments on Sub- 
ject VI, but in the case of the tetanus-pulse records and of tboee rec- 
ords taken with the finger movements, the individual cycles were by 
necessity measured; a mean variation is thus available for theee. 

The mean variations for the pulse taken during finger movements 
have been entered in table 22. Here it will be found that the normal 
values ranged about 80 <r, approximately 10 per cent of the pulse dura- 
tion. After alcohol there was a marked decrease, the average for all 
periods after the dose on the alcohol days being 41 o-, with an average 
pulse duration of 813 o. In terms of per cent differences, the effect of 
alcohol upon the mean variation of the pulse duration is (section ni), 
beginning with period 2, —20, —37, —21, —17, and —14 per cent, 
the average for periods 2 to 6 being —34 per cent. 

The mean variations in the pulse-length during pre-tetanus and 
tetanus are given in table 23 by periods and by days. The average pre- 
tetanus mean variation for periods 2 to 5 of tbe normal days is 3.7 hun- 
dredths of a second and for the alcohol days, 3.0 himdredths of a sec- 
ond. The average normal tetanus mean variation is 6.7, exclusive of 
period 1, and that for the alcohol periods is 4.4 hundredtlu of a second. 
The decrease in mean variation is particularly prominent in period 2 of 
alcohol pre-tetanus pulse. Thus theae data for the effect of alcohol on 
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mean variation of the pulse rate, meager as they are in comparison 
with those collected hy Dodge and Benedict, are directly in accord with 
the findings^ of those investigatco^ in showing a decreased mean varia- 
tion following alcohol. 

Taken as a whole, the pulse data where comparable in the two series 
of experiments on Subject VI are in accord in every important detail. 

(1) There is normally, under such experimental conditions as those 
employed, a gradual retardation of the pulse rate from period to 
period throughout the experimental day, this retardation being less 
prominent after alccdiol; the alcohol pulse is therefore relatively faster. 
Aside from the association pulse data of the first series, this subject 
varied from the normal group in that he did not show so prominent a 
retardation as the others. 

(2) The pulse rate after alcohol is absolutely faster, as the cycle 
duration is actually shortened after the dose in comparison to that for 
the pre-alcohoi period of the same day. This is found in all of the 
records taken in this series, with the exception of those during tiie 
actual moments of tetanus. Id Dodge and Benedict's table 42, page 
230, where a summaiy of the average pulse differences is presented and 
where a plus value means an absolute rise in pulse rate per minute, 
Subject VI has an unduly lai^ proportion of the plus s^ns. This 
table gives data for 7 subjects; of the 43 phia signs occurring. Subject 
VI has 16, or 37 per cent. 

(3) The effect of alcohol on the pulse rate is apparent in periods 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6, but in general is not conspicuously more prominent in any 
one of these than in the others. There is no indication that the effect 
had reached its limit at the end of the experimental day, which extended 
4 hours after the ingestion of the alcohol. 

(4) The alcohol effect is greatest upon the pulse rate when the sub- 
ject is resting quietly, there being an average increase oi about 11 per 
cent at such a time, as compared to an increase of about 7 per cent when 
the subject is mildly active, as in edtting upright and reacting by speech. 

In interpreting the increased pulse rate, either relative or absolute, 
after a doee of alcohol a question must be raised which Dodge and Bene- 
dict did not consider and which can not be answered here, as it involves 
further experimentation. With the possible exception of periods of 
very severe muscular activity, an individual's pulse rate is generally 
conadered to be approximately a linear function of his metabolism, high 
pulse rate being associated with a high total heat production and vice 
versa.' The metabolism does not keep a dead level throughout the 

1 A oorrention ihouid be made in Dodxe and Benediot's table 44, p. 237. as foUowi : The data for 
two genuflsotione, nonnal and aloobol. and 60 Beoonda after two KenuSeetloaa, normal and alcohld. 
are reoorded under Subject IV, but sbould be plaoed one eolunm to (be risbt. Uial ii, \iadtz Subject 
VI. (See table 40, p. 217, in which the mean vuiation tvenget are Giat preaented.) 

■See Ben«diot asd Carpenter, Carnegie Jnrt. Waah. Pub. No. ISO, IBIO, p. 248; Dodse and 
Benediot'a report, p. 253 ff.. and other publioatjona and articlea from the Nutrition Laboratory; 
also aee Hendenon and Pilnoe, Am. Joum. Phytiol., 1914, 3S, p. lOS; Murlln and Greer, Am. 
Joum. Phyriol.. 1914, 3S, p. 2£1. and Kr(«b and Undbard, Joum. Phyeiol., 1917. SI. p. 1S2. 
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24 hours of a day. It of cotirse varies with excitement, exercise, and 
relaxation and a^o with ingestion of food. Other things being equal, 
it is bluest after meals and presumably the pulse follows these fluctua- 
tions with fair approximation. In a laboratory session, which comes 
between meals and lasts 3 to 5 hours with the subject imder uniform 
conditions that demand but slight activity, the metabolism theoreti- 
cally should decline; pulse records taken frequently and at homologous 
points in the periods should therefore naturally show some progressive 
decrease in rate aside from any change due to psychic factors, such as a 
growing familiarity with the experimental environment. Both series 
of experiments, particularly the former, have thoroughly demonstrated 
this normal decline in pulse rate which probably has its basis in a change 
in metabolism. After the first period on alcohol days there was an 
energy intake of dose A, 30 c.c, approximately 260 calories, or of doee 
B, 45 c.c, about 390 calories, and the pulse following was found to be 
relatively faster than on normal days, when occasionally a control dose 
of cereal "coffee" was employed. The specific effect of alcohol on the 
total metabolism has not been conclusively established, but there 
appears to be slightly more evidence for a small rise than for a fall after 
alcohol.' Hence, in the absence of definite proof to the contrary, the 
pulse changes with it are such as to raise the question whether they are 
not due to normal metaboliran phenomena rath^ than to so-called dn^ 
action. 

RESPIRATION DATA. 

As respiration reccnds were also incorporated with the ptilse records, 
some attention should be given these from the standpdiit of a possible 
effect of alcohol upon the respiration rate. In the Tentative Plan' the 
effect of alcohol upon respiration-rate was but a small part of the pro- 
posed respiration section, and our data can be regarded as only sup- 
pl^nentary. In the first place, it must be said that Subject VI was 
naturally very irr^^r in his breathing. Dr. Carpenter^ for this cause 
found him quite unsatisfactory as a subject in some respiration experi- 
ments. In our pulse and respiration records there are frequently 
intervals of apnea; a record of this type is shown in C, figure 11 (see p. 
96). That the apparatus for recording the respiration was not insen- 
Mtive is proved by the fact that the pulse shows very clearly in the 
curve. 

The average length of the respiration in seconds for the different days 
and the different periods of pre-tetanus and post-tetanus pulse is shown 
in table 24. Naturally the respiration curve could not be interpreted 
during the moments of tetanus. From the normal data in the upper 

> Carpenter, Am. Joura. Fhyriol., 1917, 42, p. BOS; Hlseui^ Jouni. Pharm. aad Eip. Ther., 
1917, 9, p. 441. 

*TeQtBtive plan tor a proposed invcetigaUon Into the phsrafolosiaal iKtion of etfayl alcohol in 
man. Boston, 1913; reprinted in Dodge and Benedict'! report m App«adix I (gee p. 269). 

' Carpenter, Carnegie In«t. Wash. Pub. No. 216, 191S. 
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part of ihe table, it can be seen that the respiration was longer in the 
poSt-tetanus division of the record, the average for period 1 being 3.7 
seconds as compared with 2.8 seconds for pre-tetanus; the total average 
for periods 2 to 6 during post-t«tanus was 3.2 seconds as compared with 
2.8 seconds for the pre-tetanus division. The curves were not such 
as could be measured for depth of rei^iiration. In the alcohol section 
of the table (periods 2 to 6 and average), it is again shown that the 
respiration is longer in the post-tetanus division, but the difference is 
not so large as with the normal values. As with the word-reaction, 
finger-movement, and post-tetanus pulse, there is a difference in the 
initial level of the respiration on the two groups of days, showing a 
shorter normal respiration on the alcohol days (see period 1} ; this limits 
OVT direct comparison of averages in other periods. The signs for the 
differences are about equally divided between plus and minus. The 
effect of alcohd in terms of per cent differences seems to be, in general. 
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S.O 

3.2 
2.8 
4.0 
S.S 

2.6 
2.8 
2.7 
2.T 

2.9 

2.7 
3.6 

s.o 


- 0.2 

- .2 
+ .0 
+ .2 

- .8 

- 1.0 
+ .8 

- .3 

+ % 

+ .2 
+ .2 



- ,2 
+ .6 
+ .1 





+ .4 

+12.1 


2,8 
2.S 
2.6 
2.« 

3.4 
2,0 
3.0 
S.l 

2.7 
3.1 
2,fi 
2,8 

2.5 
3,2 
2,8 
2.8 


+ 0.1 

: :l 

- .2 

- ,6 

- '.'. 

- ,e 
+ .1 

+ .7 


+ .3 

- .4 
+ .3 

- ,1 

- .1 

+ ,5 
+19.2 

+ -S 
+15.1 










2.7 
2.7 
3.x 
2.8 

3.4 
2.8 
3.8 
3.2 

2.6 
3,0 
2,6 

2,7 

2,8 
2,8 
3,1 
2,9 




- .2 
+ .2 

9 

- .6 
-1.0 
+ .1 

- .5 


+ ,6 
+ .1 
+ .2 

- .1 


+ ,2 



2.6 


- 0.2 










2,5 


- .2 










2.8 
3.2 

S.O 

2.7 
3.6 
2,5 
2,9 

2,6 
3,1 
3,0 
2,9 


- 1.0 


- .5 

+ .1 

+ 1,2 



+ .4 

- .4 
+ .2 
+ ,1 



+ .6 
+2$.l 
+ .5 
+1S.1 


















2,9 
3,0 
2,9 


+0.5 
+ .6 
+ .5 


2.7 
3-4 
3,0 


- .2 
+ .5 
+ .1 


Per cent differ- 




























Per cent dlffer- 
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a lengtikened respiration. This is not true in the second and third 
periods for the pre-tetanus condition, in which we have —3.8 and per 
cent, but applies to the third and fourth periods of pre-tetanus (+19.2 
and +23.1 per cent) and for all periods of post-tetanus (+16.1, +12.1, 
+15.1, and +15.1 per cent). 

The respiration data taken with pulse records 1 to 7, inclusive, of the 
experimental cycle are recorded in table 25. Here the averages for the 
first period are the same for alcohol and non-alcohol dayB,t.e.,3.0 seconds. 
The average for all of the normal periods, exclusive of the first, is 2.9 
seconds, while the comparison average for alcohol days is 2.8 seconds. 
The average respiration on the alcohol d^s in periods 2 and 3 is a 
little longer than for the same periods on the normal days, but the 
difference is in^gnificant. The effect of alcohol as shown by per cent 
differences is +3.3, 0, - 13.3, - 16.7, and per cent for periods 2 to 6, 
respectively. On the whole our supplementary data for respiration- 
rate, like those collected by Higgins,^ show no definite alcohol effect. 

TABUi25. — LmgAof respiration during pvUtmt9*uTtm»$tU No*. I to 7 i^e x ptr imm talcifdt. 









[Valun 


Biven 


iDHOOndB.} 












Kind of exptriment 
•nddttte. 


Period 
J. 


Period 

2. 


PMiod 
3. 


Period 
4. 


Period 
6. 


Period 
6. 


Av. 


At. 

diff. 


Av. 


At. 


Diff. 


At 


D». 


At. 


Difl. 


At. 


Diff. 


At. 


Diff. 




Norawl: 

Juno 20 

July 1 

July 8 

Averago 

AlMhol: 

JuimSO 

July 2 

July * 

Avmge 

Etfeot at aleohd: 


8.2 
2.6 
3.1 
».« 

8.6 
2.8 
2.8 
3.« 


3.0 
2.7 
2.8 
2.8 

2.8 
3.2 
3.0 
S.O 


-0.2 
+ .1 

- .3 

- .7 

+ .4 

+ .2 



+ .1 


2.7 
2.8 
2.9 

a.8 

3.3 
2.0 
2.7 
l.» 


-0.6 
+ .2 

- .2 

- .2 

- .2 

- .2 

- .1 

- .2 

« 

e 


3.1 
3-2 
2. a 
S.O 

2.S 
2.8 
Z,9 
2.7 


- O.l 

+ .e 

- .3 
+ .1 

- .7 


- .2 

- .i 

- .4 

-13. S 










2.0 
3.8 
2,0 
2.« 

2.9 
2.8 
2.7 
2.8 


-0.3 
+ .2 

- .1 

- .« 




- .3 


2-6 
3.3 
2.9 

2.7 
2.8 
2.6 
2.7 



+ .2 
+ .1 

- .8 
D 

- .3 

- .4 

- .6 
-W.7 






2.9 
2.» 


-0.2 
- .2 


2.8 

2,6 
2.6 


- .2 

- .2 

- .2 





Per oent differ- 





















1 Higeini, JouTu. Pbarm. and Exp. Ther., 1917, 9, p. 441. 
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CONCLUSIONS, 

This independent repetftion seitfes of experiments, employii^ equiva- 
lent dosage, the same apparatus and general conditions, and essentially 
the same technique as those used by Dodge and Benedict, was under- 
taken on one of their normal subjects (No. VI) for the purpose, among 
other things, of verifying the somewhat irregular results obtained on 
him in the first series. A summary of the findings in this repetition 
series for the different experimental periods following the ingestion of 
alcohol, together with the comparable averages found by Dodge and 
Benedict for their normal group,^ and also for Subject VI individually, 
is presented in table 26r The values for the repetition series given in 
this table appear in section lii of the forgoing tables and are the 
effects of alcohol stated in percentile differences for the various pro- 
cesses in question.* A plus mga denotes an increase and a minus sign 
a decrease (see p. 35), and these signs must be interpreted according 
to the nature of the measurement. 

For simplicity the Bummary table has been divided into two parts. 
In part i are grouped those measurements for which a plus sign sup- 
posedly means ir\ferior or less efficient performance, e. g., longer reflex 
latency, slower movements or reactions, lai^er mean variation in 
reactions, and the like. To state this still more concretely, it will be 
observed that the first value in period 2 is +4.1. This is a numerical 
expression of the contrast between the results of two groups of days, 
taking into account the preliminary periods of the same. It shows that 
the patellar-reflex latency with 30-gram stimuli was louger by 4.1 per 
cent in the first measurements made after the taking of 30 c.c. of alcohol 
as compared with the results found in the period immediately after the 
control dose was taken. This lengthening of the reflex latency -wae also 
present in the third and fourth periods, but the percentages -1-0.9 and 
-1-2.9 show that the effect was not so great. In the fifth and sixth 
periods the sign changes to minus (—7.3 and —1.5), indicating a 
shortened reflex time. 

Part n of table 26 includes those processes for which a plus sign sup- 
posedly signifies superior or more efficient performance. In the cases ot 
pulse and respiration, minus denotes a decrease in length, that is to say, 
a faster pulse rate or respiration rate per minute. It will be seen that 
under period 2 and opposite "Number of finger movements in 8 sec- 
onds" —3.9 will be found, nliich means that the total number of free 
finger movements performed in 8 seconds was 3.9 per cent less after 
alcohol in contrast with the record after control doses. Similar decre- 
ments were present, also, in periods 3, 4, and 5, in which the percentage 

' For some measurements the oormal gcoup was oomposed of 7 Hid for others ot 6 men. In eveiy 
oaae it included Subject VI. 

* The method ot oomputatioii h«s been fully diaoussed in eoDoeotJon with illustrative table 2, 
p. 31. 
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reductions were 4.0, 3.1, and 3.5, respectively, while in period 6 there 
was an increase of 7.1 per cent. Ilie foregoing iUustratioDB should 
make it perfectly clear that a plus sign in part i and a minus sign in 
part II have fundamentally the same meaning — that is, an inferior or 
less satisfactory functioning of a process. 

The general picture for the effect of alcohol on Subject VI, as shown 
by the repetition series, is definitely one of neuro-muscular depression, 
demonstrated by the fact that in part i of table 26 the signs for the 
percentile differences are predominantly plus, while in part n they are 
as prominently minus. At the bottom of each colimm in the table the 
signs of the column have been classified under the three heads — inferior, 
superior, and neutral — and the entries are the percentages found toe the 
Beveral cat^ories. 

—Percentile egttit ej iniiftum of 30 ex. of abtolvU alcohol va a rdaUi group of jtrotxMtf.* 





lUpMltlonattiw. 


FirrtMddM.' Benlti 

found by Dodce and 

Benediotirith 


of >]a>hol. 


Av. 
periodB2, 


Av. (or 
normal 
fTonp. 


At. for 

Subjeet 

VI. 


Poiod 
2. 


F«riod 

3. 


Period 
4. 


Pwlod 
5. 


Period 
6. 


LMt 

period. 


3, and 4. 


P*BTl. 

PataUu reflex Oatenoy of 
primaiy vxl aeooDdHjr ra- 

L. 3fr«Rt>i> Uo« 

UBO-tnabU>^ 

L', 30-cnm blow 

UA T«fl« (Utonw): 

U primary wtok 

E^ieaction: 


+ 4.1 
+ 3.1 


+ 1.3 

+13.3 
+ 15.0 

+12.0 
+34 

+ 3.1 
- 2.0 

+17 
+32 

+14 

+10 


+ 0.9 
+ O.S 
+ 3.6 

+ a,7 

+ 5.7 
+ 0.7 

+ 13 

+41 

- B.O 
+ 7.0 

+ 0.9 
+10 

+ 6.4 

-10 


+ 2.9 

• 
+11 

+ 1.1 

- 2.0 

- 7.6 

tM 

- 7.4 


+ 6.3 

+ 7,3 

+ 7.2 
+13 


- 7.3 

- 8.« 

- 0.2 
+21.0 

+ 6.4 

- 8.7 

+21 

+ 6.2 

+25 

+ 5.0 
-16 


- 1.6 

- 4.6 

- S.3 

- 16.0 

+ 4.3 
+ 3.7 

- 1.0 
+ 47 

- 21 
+ 26 

- 11 

- 7.0 

- 3.1 

- 6.0 


- 9.8 

- 13.0 

:.!:? 

- 6.8 

- 8.7 

+ 8.1 
+ 22 

- 9.6 
+ 35.0 

+ 0.9 
+ 24 

+ 3.0 

- 10.0 


+ 2.8 
+ 1.0 
+ 4.5 
+ J.7 

+ 6.4 
+ 2.7 

+11.6 
+27.1 

- 4.4 
+ 1.7 

+ 7.7 
+16.4 

+ 9.2 

+ 4.3 


+ ll.l 
+ 4.0 

+ 6.0 
+ 6.8 

- 64 

D 
+ 21 
+ 3.4 


+ o.« 

p) 

- 4.6 

- 10.7 

- 0.8 

- 6 
+ 48 

*+ 26.8 


Word rwwtioii: 


FaradiouMoiytbredlcdd: 






Memory Mving, mean varia- 





> The valuea given in thia tabla differ in oertaio inaUuMB froEo tboae published in the pieliminair abatiaot 
(Milee. Proo. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1010, 2, p. 703), t. g., the patellar refleies from 30 and 50 snun itimuli hare bMO 
treated eeparatdy: tliere were alao one or two errors disoovered in the original computations. 

) The aigns used in preMBting Dodge and Benedict's data have been changed to make. them confonn with th> 
uaage in ^is monograph, where a ptua means Increase and a minus decrease in the quantitiee meaiured. 

' The records were Illegible. 

*Noleft eye movements are given for Subject VI in Dodge and Benedict's table 28, p. 166; therefore theperoMk- 
tile diffwenee for right movomenta la entered here. 

* FriMn ootnputatloDS based on the "saving" betireea the first and second reactions; see table 11, p. 71. 
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Tabub 26 — PereenlUe rjfccti ofingettion e^ 



:. of absolule alcohct on a related group of proeesiea.' — Cont'd. 



Procesaes measured. 



First aeries. Results 

found by Dodge and 

Benedict with 

equivalent dose. 






PabtII. 
PatdUr reflex <amiditude of 
priroaiT and secondary re- 
flexee); 

A, 30-EMni Uinr 

A, fiO-ETam blow 

A', 30-Kram blow 

A', SO-KTam blow 

Lid reflei (amplitude) : 

A. primary wink 

A', secondary wink 

pTOErees in memaridiiB' 

Eye-movement distance 

Numbiiot finger movemeots 

in 8 Bcoonds 

Pulse-eyde length: 

Jntt before taaaon 

During muscle teoMon. . . 

A/tw miude tanaioD 

Pulse during finger 



Mean variation of fin- 

Stt-movement pulse. . 

At, o[ other pulse data, 

Noe. 1 to7 

Lensth of reapitation during 
pulae records Nos. 1 to 7 . . 

Pakt III. 
Percentage of signs denoting: 
Inferior or leas efficient 

tunetionio^ 

Snperioror more effioieat 

functioning 

Neutral 



11.6 

1.3 

- 2.6 



10.6 

+ 3. 



+ 6.6 
+123 
+ 62 


+ 44 
+148 
+ 64 


- 3.2 
+17.0 
-37.6 


- 17 

+ se 

+ 67 

- 6.0 


+ 
+ 


23 
S.7 
IS 
10.6 


-19.7 
-24.7 
+ 2. a 
-20.0 


+ 7.1 


+ 


2.0 


- 3.7 


S 

s 


* — 


6.6 
6.2 
0.8 


-10.0 

- 2.2 

- 2-9 


- 7.0 


- 


6.3 


- 8.1 


- 14 


- 


18.6 


-28.0 


- 17.8 


- 


12.9 


-11.2 





- 


10.0 


- 3.3 



+ 13 

+173 

- 18.0 

- 27.0 
+ 14 

- 16.2 

- 4.0 



* Corrected value acoording to the method of not iuoluding the fint-pariod score on normal daya; eee Appeodiz 
III. p. 140. 

' There was do period in the normal data of tetanus pnlaa. 

' The computation was not carried out for each pulse cycle, but aTcrages were found for eyolM 1 to 7, 6 to 14, and 
16 to 21. from Uie Bveregee in the pre-tetanus and tetanus diviaiona. and in the poct-tetonus divJaioD. and 
eomputations were made finally, taking the average percentile difference for the three groupa irf 7 pulse ojrclea of 
the post-tetanus divison. 

* The assumption that a faattr reepiration rate may be rightly clasBified aa leaa effident tunetioning ia adtsittedly 
somewhat arbitrary. 

In but one instance, period 6, are there more s^ns indicating a supe- 
rior functioning of proceBBes thui were found for inferior performances. 
The usual effect of alcohol would seem to be reversed in the sixth 
period, BO that the subject actually did better in the majority of pro- 
cesses measured at the end of the alcohol-day eiqperiments than he did 
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on non-alcohol days. Some indication of this reversal appeared to be 
present in the former experiments^ and one of the reasons for using 
5-hour sessions in the repetition series in place of 3 hours as formerly 
was to obtain data for a longer time following the ingestion of alcohol 
which might illuminate this problem of possible facihtation succeeding 
depression. For reasons which have been previously explained (see p. 
29), it was practically impossible in the later experiments to have an 
equal number of periods on each day. Hence it transpires that for the 
sixth period the data are confined to one normal and two alcohol days. 
The nonmil day was July 3, on which the subject tried less to cany out 
the instructions in performing his part of the experiments. The gen- 
eral relaxation and drowsiness of the subject are confirmed by the fact 
that the pulse rate was decidedly the slowest on this day. This can be 
seen in the " daily averages " at the bottom of table 20, p. 113, where the 
general average pulse-cycte length for the day in question is 1.14 sec- 
onds, equaling a rate of 52.6 per minute. On Uie other hand, the results 
obtained on Jufy 4, the last alcohol day, were considerably influenced 
by a spurt of effort made by the subject. These conditions seriously 
compticate the interpretation of the results for period 6 which might 
otherwise appear as a post-alcohol facilitation. Obviously, however, 
it would not be unfair, as the days were all 5 hours in length, to com- 
pute percentile differences, using as a basis the last period of each day, 
r^ardless of whether the periods were numbered 4, 5, or 6, The differ- 
ences are already in the tables for the various measurements. It is 
necessary to find the "last-period" average difference for normal and 
alcohol days separately, to subtract the former from the latter, and to 
divide the result by the average of all first-period scores. For illus- 
tration, the percentile difference effect of alcohol in the last period of 
eye reactions would be found as follows (see p. 60, table 9, section ii) : 
The normal differences for the last period are —23, +26, and +12, 
average +5; the alcohol differences are +51, —16, and +32, average 
+22; the alcohol average minus the normal average equals +17, which, 
divided by the average of relevant first-period normklB (211+208-1-2 
~ 209.5), equals 8.1 per cent; this is entered in the column headed " Last 
period" in table 26. This percentile difference, +8.1, for the last 
period of eye reactions shows continued depression to the end of the 
experimental day. It would seem that the value — 1.9 in period 6 was 
largely due to the fr^;mentary data for this period and not to a real 
facilitation of the process. When the signs for all the 30 percentage 
values of the last period are classified, it is found that half of them repre- 
sent inferior and half superior performance, while in period 6 the pro- 

> Dod«e and Benediot's teport, p. 26S B. 

* Thii oampBruoQ it not itriatJy Mcursta, as there irw do t«taniu pulse fur poiod 6. Since 
time U • aliong twobBtnlity, liid(in< by the other tetanus puloe data, that these three sikiib would 
have been mlDus it praeent, ^ba proportion might have stood 40, 67, and 3, whioh would be a litUa 
leas faTorable to faoQitation in poiod 6. 
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portion was 1 to 2, i. e., 33, 63, and 4.* (See table 26, columiw headed 
"Period 6" and "Last period" and note signs for different measure- 
ments.) %)ecificatly, the changes in sign (superior to inferior) from 
period 6 to the last period have been with eye'4«action time, faradic- 
sensory threshold for both Z unita and imits, eye-movement time, 
and lid reflex A'. There are also some changes from inferior in period 
6 to superior in the last period, the reverse of those just given; these 
are lid reflex L and L' and lid reflex A. 

From the percentile differences in the laet period (in contrast with 
period 6) certain quite definite conclusions can be drawn regarding the 
effect of alcohol on this subject 4 hours after the dose of 30 c.c. had been 
taken: 

(1) The reflexes are more active, their latency is shorter, and the 
ampUtude is increased. There are 12 percentile differences for the 
effect of alcohol on the reflexes. It will be observed that in the last 
period every difference except that for lid reflex A' shows relative facili- 
tation, and the percentages are so lai^e as to establish the observation. 

(2) The faster pulse and respiration rates continue, t. e., the direction 
of the alcohol effect is here imchanged. The 7 values are in agreement 
and there is no c^tain decrease in the alcohol effect found by comparing 
the last period wiUi the average of periods 2, 3, and 4. 

(3) The measured processes, word-reaction time, and pn^ress in 
memorizing, which were found to be superior in periods 2 to 4, are the 
same in the last period. Eye-reaction time and mean variation, word- 
reaction mean variation, faradlc threshold Z and /?, eye-movement time 
and d: stance, and niunber of finger movements in 8 seconds, all of which 
showed depression in the earlier periods, are found to do likewise in the 
last period. 

Facilitation in these experiments therefore seems limited to the 
reflexes, and pending the accimiulation of data with other subjects it is 
best to forego fiuliher discussion of the matter here. 

Considering agdn periods 2, 3, and 4, we find that the results (or all 
of these are from 3 normal and 3 alcohol days, and that together the 
three periods make a time interval following the dose idiich corre- 
sponds fairly well to the sessions of the first series. An average of the 
results of these periods is given in table 26. Of these 30 percentile 
differences for the effect of alcohol, 27 (a ratio of 9 to 1) show inferior 
fimctioning of processes after the dose. The exceptions are those which 
the preceding consideration of the results would lead us to expect, {. «., 
word-reaction time, progress in memorizing, and patellar reflex. A', 30 
grams.* Before accepting this predominance at its face value, it is 
desirable to know if the 9 to 1 ratio can in any way be due to the pecu- 

' It WM pointed out on page i3 that as the priniBiy reflei deereases in Euniditiide, the secoadary 
one. whioh falls in the rdative refractory phase, tends to inorease. This iiiTmae ratio between the 
amplitude o( mob suoMSiiTe refieiee appean to be ■ nonnal phenomenon aa well aa an alcohol 
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liar results of one or two days which have exercised undue weight on the 
average differences. When from section n of the preceding tables all 
the signs for the differences in periods 2, 3, and 4 for the 30 meaeure- 
menta were counted separately for each day and classified under the 
three heads inferior, superior, and neutral functionii^, the results in 
terms of per cent were as shown in table 27. 







June 28. 

normal. 


June 30. 
aloohol. 


July 1. 
aornuS. 


July 2. 
■iMhol. 


July 3. 
Domul. 


July 4, 


Superior funcUoning.. 


43 
B2 
6 


69 
36 
6 


49 

48 
3 


78 
17 
6 


48 
44 
8 


64 

29 
7 



For normal days the condition is about 50 to 50, implying that obser- 
vations made following the preliminary period and the control doee 
stand even chances of showing superior or inferior functioning. On the 
other hand, it can be definitely stated that the differences on each alco- 
hol day show that inferiority is predominant in these periods. This 
condition or change to inferiority denoted by the difference between 
preliminary measurements and those made after the ingestion of 30 
C.C. of alc<^ol should be designated as absolute, since it is not relative 
to the normal or control results. There is some indication that the 
alcohol effect increased from day to day. July 2 shows a higher per- 
centage of inferior signs than is evident for June 30; this is also true for 
July 4, notwithstanding a decided spurt on the part of the subject in 
certain voluntary processes on that day. In general it appears that 
although there is variation from day to day with specific measurements, 
no one day can be said to have exercised a predominating influence in 
producing the ratio of 9 to 1 for inferior fimctioning of processes in the 
repetition series. 

For comparison the results found in the Dodge and Benedict series 
have been entered at the right in table 26. In the column which gives 
the average for the normal group the proportion of signs indicating the 
alcohol effect as being inferior, superior, and neutral is 82, 12, and 6, 
these percent^es comparing very favorably with the 90, 10, and for 
Hbs average of periods 2, 3, and 4 of the repetition series. The s^;ns for 
the two series disagree at three points. Dodge and Benedict's subjects 
were nearly all new to the eye-reaction test, and as there was a practice 
effect and as the first day was normal, this condition lai^ly accounts 
for the percentile difference being minus.^ Subject VI did not have a 
practice change in the repetition series, hence the alcohol effect had a 
better opportunity to show itself. The disf^reement on eye reactions 
can therefore be discounted. On word reactions the average for the 

' Dodt« Mid B«Dedict'B report, pp. 89 and 260. 
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normal group is zero, but there were two, one of them Subject VI, who 
showed minus differences and 4 men plus differences. 'Diis is a real 
disagreement between the series, as is also that with the patellar reflex 
A', 30 grams, where Subject VI was the one man in 6 who had a plus per- 
centile difference. These disagreements in the direction of the alcc^ol 

Table 2S. — Ptrctntite tgecti ttf ata^uA arranged in order of magnUvde. 



Av. of periods 
2, 3, and 4. 



Dodge and 
Benedict leriea 
(nofinal tniup). 



mi^tude of 



Eram blow 

Mean Tariation of eye^-eaetioii time 

Mean vaiiatiori of pulse oydee with finger 
Lid reflex, amplitiide of seoondary (AO . ■ 
Eye movement, hoiuontal diBtanoe in 5" 
Lid reflex, smj^tude of primary (A) . 
Faradio threshold in fi units required 



Patdlar reflex, amplitude of primary (A) with 30- 

■ram blow 

Ey»-Teaetioii time to peripheral stimuli 

Pulse-cyde duration, "averace of other pulse data. 



Puls»^ele duratJOD immediately before musde t«n- 



X^^^norement time required tor turning from left to 

right through 40° 

PuUe-oycle duratjon at tdme of Snger movements , . . . 
Fandio threshold in Z units required to stimulate the 



37.6 
27,1 
26.0 
24.7 
20.0 
1».7 



11.3 
10.0 



Lid reflex. latency of primary (L) 

Patellar refiex, latency of seooadaly (LO with 30- 
gram blow 

Mean variation of memory saving 

Number o( free finger movements perfonned In 8 



gram blow. 

Pulse-eyole duration after musde teudon 

lid reflex, latency of seoondary (L') 

Patellar reflex, latenoy of primary (L) with 30-gram 



PiilBft.eyele duration at the time of muscle tension 

Patellar reflex, latency of Moondary (LO with 00- 
gram blow 

Mean variation of word-^esotion time 

Patellar reflex, latency of primary (L) with SO-gram 

How 

Superior ftmetioning: 

Progress in memorising four4atter words 

Word-reaotioti time tor four-letter word* 

Patdlar refiex, amiditude of seoondaiy (A') with 30- 
gnun blow 



' Superior with Dodge and Benedict 

* Dodge and Benedict made no distlnolion between Inteuitiea of stimnlatioii foi the patellar 
nflex In thdr flikal nmniariee. 
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^ect are not more striking than some that could be pointed out between 
others of the Bo-called normal subjects and the average for the normal 
group. 

The amount of the alcohol effect is variable. The different pro- 
cesses arranged in order of magnitude of the average percentile differ- 
ence for periods 2, 3, and 4 are shown in table 28. 

There are 7 instances in which the inferiority is less than 3 per cent 
and 16 cases in which it is less than 10 per cent. With any one of these 
relatively small ^ects, since the number of observations is also statis- 
tically small, the probable error would be large and a single value by 
itself could not be regarded as of much significance. The probability 
that the results indicate the true nature of the alcohol effect is greatly 
multiplied when many such results fall in the same direction. If the 
Kcperiment had been l^ted to the IGendresultswhichshowedaninferi- 
ority of less than 10 per cent and to the 3 instances of superiority, the 
case would still be quite definite for the alcohol effect. 

Of the 27 results lowing inferior functioning, II range from 10.0 to 
37.5 per cent. Prominent among these are 4 for reflex amplitude, with 
an average of 24.5 per cent, and 3 for pulse, which average 15.7 per cent. 
Other than this the repetition series does not indicate clearly that the 
more simple processes are affected most and the higher processes least 
by alcohol.' Grouping the 30 end results under convenient heads for 
averaging in comparison with Dodge and Benedict's average resxilts for 
their normal group with dose A, the summary in table 29 is obtained. 

Tabli 29.— C«mp<tri«M> (^ akoKU eftelt found in ttoo terie* nf mtaturtmeiiU. 



Dodge and 

Beoediot'l 

nonnml gnmp. 



Lengthening of reflex latency 

Deorease in reflex ami^tude 

Increase in pulse rate 

ATsrage inf erioi funotionius of all other proo w w o a. . 



> AveraKe of pulse before, during, sod aftw muscle tenson, pulse during finger moT«aMaila, awl 
"Av. of otbei pulse data." 

* This Indudea nemoiy, word reactions, and mean vaiiKtions. 



The most conspicuous effect foimd by Dodge and Benedict was the 
decrease in reflex amplitude, which is confirmed by the second series, 
but is not relatively so large a decrement.* 

Two indications exist for the time relation of the maximum effect to 
the alcohol dose, viz, the predominance of sign and tiie avera^ amount 
of the effect in ^e (Ufferent periods. By the former it would seem, ac- 
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cording to table 26, part ni, that the nuodmiim effect came in period 
3, as here the proportion of sigDS stands 80, 17, and 3 for inferior, supe- 
rior, and neutJal functioning, respectively. In no other period is there 
80 large a percentage for inferior functioning. The average effect for 
each individual period, expressed in percentages and including all the 
30 measurements, is: period 2, 11.7 per cent; period 3, 9.5 per cent; 
period 4, 4.8 per cent; period 5, 7.6 per cent; period 6 (s), 8.3 per cent. 
All are inferior except 8.3 per cent for period 6, which is superior, as 
previously noted. The maximum average amount of change is at 
period 2, but period 3 is not far short. The two indications for maxi- 
mum effect do not absolute agree as to period, but in general it evi- 
dently occurs within 90 to 120 minutes after the doee. As the experi- 
mental periods in the repetition series were 50 to 60 minutes long and 
a larger variety of measurements (see p. 23) was given within the 
period, the data do not lend themselves readily to the problem of 
temporal incidence of effect. 

Tliere are 16 percentile differences from the first series of observa- 
tions on Subj ect VI to compare with the results of the later experiments. 
Classified under the heads "inferior" and "superior," these stand 
^:actly 50 to 50. In 11 of the 16 cases the differences have signs 
which the repetition series of observations verify r^arding the nature 
of the alcohol effect on this individual. For example, the supe- 
rior prepress in memorizing after alcohol is verified for this subject 
\mder the specified conditions emplt^ed. In the former series, how- 
ever, he did better than here, and was, in fact, the beat of the three 
subjects who showed superior performance. Shorter word-reaction 
time after alcohol is another of these agreements. This one may more 
properly be looked upon as an individual peculiarity, as it was found 
with only one other subject (IX). The other agreements call for no 
special comment. 

There are 5 cases in which the comparable differences of the two 
series show conflicts as follows: patellar reflex A, 30-gram, lid reflex L 
and L', eye-reaction time, and pulse during muscle tension. The more 
or less detailed discussion of these conflicts given in connection with the 
presentation of data for the individual measurements may be sum- 
marized in part as follows : 

(1) The different results for patellar reflex A, 30-gram, are likely 
referable to the condition that the former data were quite linuted, as 
tiiere was only one normal and one alcohol day (doee A). The former 
result of slightly lengthened latency with increased ampUtude in the 
primary reflex is abnormal according to the present basis of judgment, 
but this subject Is tmique in demonstrating a relatively small and in 
certain respects peculiar alcohol effect with the reflexes. It is further- 
more noteworthy that the reflexes alone show facilitation at the end of 
the day. 
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(2) It was shown (p. 54 ff.) that anticipatory voluntary lid movement 
— another characteriBtic peculiar to Subject VI and one which was also 
very troublesome in the eye-movement measurements — changed the 
latency of the lid reflex, and that this factor happened to be so dis- 
tributed as to markedly influence the earlier results and make this con- 
flict probably accidental, although it must be noted that the average 
differences for inferiority in the second series are small, +5.4 and +2.7 
per cent, and an occasional change of sign under sudi circumstances 
may be expected. 

(3) This subject, like Hie majority of oUiers in the normal group, 
showed a practice change in eye reactions. He had but one normal 
day, which was the first for this test. The alcohol effect was therefore 
hidden in the former reactions and quite overbalanced by the practice 
change. 

(4) The differences opposite the heading "Pulse during muscular 
tension" are not strictly comparable, as is explained on page 92. The 
conflict is, however, not to be ignored. It is important to observe that 
in the repetition experiments, in which the records were continuous 
through rest, tension, and post-rehixation, the alcohol effect is on the 
average very small during muscle tension, and, in fact, is +1,3 (a 
slower pulse rate, the same as reported by Dodge and Benedict) in 
period 2, where for most other measurements the maximum alcohol 
effect occurs. A shorter pulse cycle during rest and a longer pulse 
cycle (relative to preliminary periods or to normal days) during brief 
periods of muscle tension are two phases of the same condition, viz, a 
depressed vagus control of the heart. It is not possible at present to 
state the time relations or the conditions which govern the appearance 
and predominance of one or the other of these results. 

The resulting data from the repetition experiments with Subject VT 
are the most complete thus far secured for any of the alcohol subjects 
used at the Nutrition Laboratory. These data show that concerning 
the nature of the alcohol effect this subject is not a physiolc^eat ex- 
ception according to present normal standards, since in 27 out of 30 
measurements inferior fimctioning of processes was discovered after the 
ingestion of doses containing 30 c.c. of absolute alcohol. He does 
show some individual peculiarities. Conspicuous among tttese is the 
relatively^ small effect on the reflexes. It is beOeved to have been 
primarily this, with the added conditions that insuflScient data were 
obtained and that the differences from the reflexes made up a large pro- 
portion (6) of the experimental results, which raised the question about 
Subject VI in the minds of the former authors.* The two series of 
observations on this subject are in agreement with 11 out of 16 meas- 
urements which the former series contained. Analyds has proved that 

' Relative to the normal group of subjeeta uied br Dodg« and Benedict. 
* It ia in oonDeetion with the patellsr4«flei data that they give their long footnote eoncernins 
VI (eee Dodge and Benediot'a report, p. SS). 
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the disagreements are not without apparently reasonable explanations. 
It may naturally be expected that variation will exist in the amounts 
of the effects found in the two series. From the trend of the investiga- 
tion it is clear that had the first series been as extensive as the later 
aeries, a greater degree of correlation would have been foimd. 

A repetition series by an independent exi}erimenter has proved, 
therefore, that this subject was affected by alcohol in substantially the 
same way as five or six other men previously studied. Furthermore, it 
has verified, in lai^e part at least, the direction of the fonner results. 
These contributions are considered of far more significance than alcohol 
data equivalent in amoimt on some new and untried individual. The 
measurement of the alcohol effect from many standpoints on this one 
man is believed to have accomplished more in establishing results than 
would have been possible by following the characteristic statistical 
method and distributing the equivalent data in observations on a group 
of subjects. 

APPENDIX I. 

DATA CONCERNING THE USE OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES OUTSIDE OF THE PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL LABORATORY BY THE SUBJECTS OF DODGE AND BENEDICT. 

In the personal history' of the Dodge and Benedict subjects, statements 
were made concerning the last use of alcohol. These Btatements refer only to 
the days inunediately preceding the first experiment and not to the period of 
months dining which the experiments were interspersed. They are therefore 
supplemented by excerpts from the original protocols. These data regarding 
the extrs^laboratory use of alcoholic beverages are of significance in the inter- 
pretation of the ^cohol results of the individual subjects. 

Subject II. — October 8, 1913 (normal), no alcohol in preceding week. No- 
vember 14, 1913 (normal), no alcohol during preceding week. November 20, 
1913 (alcohol, dose A), no alcohol since the experiment on November 14 (a 
normal day). Decembers, 1913 (normal), "3 glasses of cider during previous 
week." December 19, 1913 (alcohol, dose A), no alcohol during the week and 
no coffee. January 6, 1914 (normal) and January 13, 1914 (alcohol, dose A), 
no data given. February 3, 1914 (alcohol, dose B), no alcohol during pre- 
ceding week. February 17, 1914 (normal), no alcohol during preceding week. 
March 10, 1914 (alcohol, dose B), no alcohol during preceding week. March 
17, 1914 (normal), no alcohol since March 10 (when a 45 c.c. dose was taken). 
These notes confjjin the statement in the personal history that Subject II was 
a "very moderate user." They are of importance when it is remembered that 
of all the subjects compared for susceptibility to the influence of alcohol,* 
Subject II shows the most marked effects of the alcohol, his average percent- 
age being +5.1. 

Subject III. — October 1, 1913 (normal), no alcohol during previous week. 
January 6, 1914 (normal), seidel of beer and 2 highballs taken during previous 
week; "nothing yesterday." January 12, 1914 (alcohol, dose A), no data 
given. January 19, 1914, Monday (normal), "3 or 4 botties of beer taken in 
previous week; last Saturday night, also 1 bottle of Burgundy." January 26, 

' Dodge uid Benedict 's re[>ort. Appeadix II, p. 276. 

' See Dodite uid Benediot's report, p. 263, table 60, in which Subjects II, HI, IV, VI, Vn, IX, 
and % ore disouased mkI oompared. 
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1914 (alcohol, dose A), no data given. February 2, 1914, Monday (aloobd, 
dose B), "1 cocktail and 1 bottle of beer taken last Saturday night." Febru- 
arys, 1914, Monday (alcohol, doeeB), Wednesday,! cocktail,! pint sautenie; 
Monday, I glass beer." It ia not clear which Monday is meant. February 
16, 1914 (normal), no alcohol during preceding week. March 9, 1914, Monday 
(normal), "1 bottle of beer Wedn^ay night." According to table 50, pre- 
viously referred to, Subject III showed an alcohol effect less than the average; 
in fact he was below the average in 5 of 6 recorded measurements in that table. 

Subject IV. — September 27, 1913 (alcohol, dose A), last alcohol taken on 
September 24, 1 liter of beer at dinner. October 2, 1913 (normal), no alcohol 
taken during succeeding week. January 8, 1914 (nomial), no data given. 
January 15, 1914 (alcohol, dose A), no data given. January 30, 1914 (normal), 
"one-half pint whisky and 2 glasses of sherry taken for grippe on January 
21-23." February 6, 1914, Fnday (alcohol, dose B), "2 glasses of sherry; last 
evening 1 small glass of wine and 1 glass of beer." February 13, 1914, Friday 
(alcohol, dose B), "last Sunday n^ht, 1 cocktail and beef cordial, 3 glasses of 
sherry; no alcohol yesterday." February 19, 1914 (normal), "2 glasses of 
sherry on the 17th, 1 glass yesterday." March 19, 1914 (normal), 1 glass of 
sherry and 2 cocktails taken during previous week; no statement made con- 
cerning their relation to experimental day. Subject IV ranked third in regard 
to the average effects of the alcohol. 

Svhjeti VI.— See statements made on page 18 of this monograph. 

Svbjed K//.— October 6, 1913 (experimental data not published), 400 c.c. 
of beer on the afternoon of October 4. October 8, 1913 (normal), no data 
given. October 15, 1913 (alcohol, dose A), " 1 glass of ale last night; during the 
week had "ptomaine poisoning," and used 5 ounces of brandy, Jamaica ginger, 
and 4 oimces of wine; 3 pints of beer also taken since last experiment." The 
subject said on this day that he had a cold in the head and felt "dopey." 
October 17, 1913 (alcohol, dose A), no alcohol since last experiment. October 
21, 1913 (norm^), 60 ounces of beer during previous week; no statement of its 
relation to the experimental day. October 28, 1913 (alcohol, dose A), 60 
ounces of beer during the week, 1 bottle taken preceding n^t. November 
4, 1913 (normal), no statements recorded. November 11, 1913, Tuesday 
(alcohol, dose A), " 1 glass of ale and one-half bottle of wine taken last Satur- 
day p. m." November 18, 1913 (normal), "during the week 3 glasses of beer, 
3 glasses of port wine; "ptomaine poisoning" from steak Friday night, some 
cramps to-day," December 3, 1913, Wednesday (alcohol, dose A), " during the 
week 1 pint of claret, Saturday 24 ounces of beer, Monday 1 glass of ale, and 
Tuesday 2 glasses of ale." December 10, 1913 (norinal), "2 glasses erf beer," 
but no statement as to date. December 17, 1913 (alcohol, dose A), " 1 quut 
of light wine and 3 ounces of claret, the latter taken last night." February 27, 
1914 (alcohol, dose B), 7 glasses of wine, one of them taken last night. Mardi 
6, 1914 (normal), 2 glasses of wine and 5 glasses of beer taken during the week; 
1 glass of beer taken previous night. March 13, 1914 (alcohol, dose B), 7 
glasses of beer during the week, one taken each night. March 20, 1914, Frickiy 
(normal), "last Saturday, smiall bottle of wine; Monday, 1 glass of beer; 
Tuesday, 3 gin-rickeys." Subject VII ranked next to the last in regard to tjie 
average effect of alcohol. 

Svlnect VIII. — (Total abst^ner.) He served on only four days, October 9, 
1913 (normal) , October 16 (alcohol, dose A), October 23 (normal), and October 
30 (alcohol, dose A) . The series of experiments was thus mcomplete and data 
were published for patellar reflex, faradic threshold, and finger movements 
only. No mention is made of him in Dodge and Benedict's summary chapter, 
and thus we have no detwled information as to the relative effect of alcohol 
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m>on hini. Concenung the patellar-reflex data, the authora state (p. 54 of 
their report, table 3, note 4), "his results are in the same direction (lengthened 
latency and decreased amplitude of the reSex) as the average of the group, but 
greater in degree." The effect of alcohol on the faradic threshold was in the 
same direction and practically equal to the aven^ for the group. 

Subject IX. — October 11, 1913, the statement is made in the history by 
Doc^ and Benedict as follows: Subject " drinks one-half to 1 bottle of wine or 
beer a day now, but previously 3 bottles a day, in the evening; no general 
effects. Largest amount tfkken, 4 bottles beer in the evenii^; did not feel 
intoxicated, but vomited. Last use, previous evening 1 bottle of beer; no 
efFecta. Never intoxicated. 2 or 3 liters of beer could be taken in the evening 
without noticeable effects. Sometimes produced vomiting next day. In 
excess of 2 or 3 liters it acted as a diuretic." October 20, 1913 (alcohol, dose 
A), no statements given. October 27, 1913 (normal), 3 bottles of beer 1 day 
before. Novembers, 1913, Monday (alcohol, dose A), "during last week used 
4 bottles of beer; Friday last, 3 bottles"; not discoverable whether the 3 was 
in addition to the 4, thus meaning a total of 7. November 10, 1913, Monday 
(normal), 2 bottles of beer previous Friday. November 17, 1913, Monday 
(alcohol, dose A),2 bottles of beer on the 15th, 1 bottle of beer on the 16th. No- 
vember 24, 1913, Monday (normal), "4 bottles of beer last Saturday night." 
According to the personal history in Dodge and Benedict's report, this amount 
was as much as the largest amount ever taken previous to the b^inning of the 
observation. December 1, 1913, Monday (alcohol, dose A), 2 bottles of beer 
on the preceding Friday, and 2 on the preceding Wednesday. December 15, 
1913 (alcohol, dose A), 1 bottle of beer taken 3 days before. December 22, 
1913, Monday (normal, 12'hour experiment), "4 bottles of beer taken Satur- 
day." December 23, 1913 (alcohol, dose C, 12-bour experiment), no state- 
mente made. January 21, 1914 (alcohol, dose B), 6 bottles of beer during the 
preceding week. January 29, 1914, Thursday (aJcohol, dose B), 2 bottles of 
beer on Sunday and 1 on previous Friday. February 20, 1914 (alcohol, dose 
B), 1 glass of beer two days before. March 3, 1914, Tuesday (normal), 1 glass 
of beer preceding Saturday. Subject IX, according to Dodge and Benedict's 
table 50 (page 263 of their report) ranked second in prominent alcohol effect, 
i. e., H-2.0. 

Subject X. — February 11, 1913, lai^est amount and last time taken was on 
December 15, 1912, 2 glasses of champagne at dinner. No statements are 
made concerning the use of alcohol in ^e succeeding experiments, except for 
that on March 11, 1913, at which time it was stated that no alcohol had been 
used preceding the experiment. It is assumed that the same condition existed 
for the other days. This subject was fourth in the order of alcohol effect. It 
should be stated in this connection that ha alone, of all the subjects, ate a full 
meal at the laboratory immediately before the experiment (see Appendix 11, 
p. 139) and that only dose A was used on the 3 alcohol days of the 6 days on 
which he served as subject. 

In estimating the susceptibility of an individual to the effecte of a dose of 
alcohol, account must be taken of the individual's habits. It is uncertain to 
what extent the regular use of alcohol develops a tolerance for it and so reduces 
the effects incident to the ingestion of a dose, or whether prolonged effects 
have such an infiuence on the normal or control experiments as to reduce the 
contrast between these and the alcohol experiments. The Dodge and Bene- 
dict series indicates that those subjects who are practically abstainers show 
more than an average alcohol effect. It may be said that in a short series of 
experiments this wm be due to p^chlcal factors. These experimente were, 
however, carefully designed to avoid this difficulty. Subject IV, and more 
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particularly Subject IX, although regular uaen, were still affected more than 
the average, according to data in Dodge and Benedict's table 50. Judged in 
the light of their regular habits, these subjecta an probably the moet suscep- 
tible to the alcohol effect. Subject III is the least susceptible. He used l(»s 
alcohol than Subjects VI, VII, or IX and yet shows the smallest alcohol effect. 

APPENDIX II. 

THE GENERAL EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL DOSES A AND B. EXPERIENCED BY THE SUB- 
JECTS OF DODGE AND BENEDICTS EXPERIMENTS. 

Dodge and Benedict made no attempt to collect complete introspective data 
from their subjects. Their measurements were planned to present objective 
results, free from the pereonal bias of either subject or experimenter. The 
protocols, however, contain the following notes, which are relevant to the im- 
portant question of what mnount of alcohol may be considered a moderate 
dose. The general effects are furthermore of significance aa ddelighta on the 
susceptibility of the individual to the influence of alcohol as shown by experi- 
mental methods. 

Subject //.—September 23, 1913, dose A 8''32'" p. m. 8''50" p. m. dizzy- 
when he moves; 9''10°' p. m., still feels dizzy, warm feeling in the stomach 
since he took alcohol; Q*'ZO°' p. m., not dizzy when he moves. November 20, 
1913, dose A, 5''15'' p. m. At 5''65" p. m., dizzy when he moves; feels unnat- 
ural sleepiness. December 19, 1913, dose A about 5''30™ p. m. 6''12" p. m., 
slightly dizzy, warmth in stomach. January 13, 1914, dose A, S^'SO™ p. m. 
5''55'° p. m., dizzy and sleepy; no doubt of alcohol effect; feels himself whirling 
around. February 3, 1914, dose B, 5''27" p. m. 5H7" p. m., subject tingling 
and numb all over, "on edge of a jag"; later, feels dizzy and shghtly nauseated. 
March 10, 1914, doae B, 5''55" p. m. 6^)5" p. m., dizzy and numb, especially 
in arms and legs; 7 p. m., a shght nausea, weepy, but "chipper" (cheerful); 
7''30" p. m., very sleepy and still somewhat nauseated. 

Subjea 77/.— September 24, 1913, dose A, 7''50» p. m. 8^)2" p. m., head 
feels full, face is flushed, feeling of well-being intensified; 8''17" p. m., face still 
flushed, slightly drowsy when relaxed, not so elated as earlier; 8''35" p. m., 
flush gone. January 26, 1914, dose A, 4''50™ p. m. To the experimenter the 
subject seemed mildly elated directly after the dose. 5^6" p. m., sleepy, 
February 2, 1914, dose B, 4''57° p. m. 5''50" p. m., "feels like counting" to 
be sure of himself. February 9, 1914, dose B, about 4''30" p. m. No marked 
dizziness experienced. 

Svbject IV. — September 27, 1913, dose A, 4^)4" p. m. No comments made. 
February 6, 1914, dose B, about 4''30" p. m. 4''57" p. m., dizzy, head throb- 
bing, vision hazy; 6 p. m., urination; 6''18" p. m., head somewhat clearer; 
doubts if he could have walked before. February 13, 1914, dose B, 5N)5" 
p. m. 5''25°* p. m., complained of headache; somewhat relieved by removal 
of telephone pulse-recorder from the head; dizzy; no elation, but depression 
and dullness. 

Subject VI. — See this monograph, page 20 ff. 

S^ject F//.— October 15, 1913, dose A, 5^)5" p. m. 5''30-' p. m., sleepy; 
6''20" p. m., not so sleepy. October 17, 1913, dose A, 3'47" p. m. 4''15" p. m., 
dining faradic threshold falls asleep. More extenMve introspective notes are 
said to have been recorded on cards, but these are not available. October 
28, 1913, dose A, 5 p. m. No comments made November II, 1913, doae A, 
5 p. m. 5H0" p. m., notices narcotic, irresponsible feeling; 6H)2" p. m., less of 
the narcotic feeling. December 3, 1913, dose A, 4H0" p. m., relatively little 
effect; sleepy at first; slight fermentation; hot feeling; gas after one-half hour. 
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6''37" p. m., fltUl 8ome gas in stomach. December 17, 1913, dose A, ^45" 
p. m. No eflfect noted. February 27, 1914, dose B, 4'48"' p. m. 5''30" p. m., 
feels hypnotic; 6 p. m., urinated March 6, 1914, normal experiment, began 
4''25" p. m. &'26°' p. m,, subject comments: "alcohol maJces it easier to keep 
still." March 13, 1914, doee B, 5^11" p. m. 5^25" p. m., says doee was sooli- 
ing; "I would know that I had taken alcohol." 

SiAject VIII. —OctoheT 16, 1913, doee A, 5^20- p. m. 5^50" p. m., "sleepy 
since I took the alcohol"; 6''15"p. m., not so sleepy. October 30, 1913, dose 
A, ff^" p. m. Said "the dose tasted frightful"; 6'K)4'" p. m., body numb, no 
control of feet, words just come out, touch blunted, stomach sensations hot or 
cold; 6^20" p. m., marked incoordination, "extremities don't seem to belong 
to me"; 6''30" p. m., "numb all over"; doesn't care what he does. It may 
seem strange that the subject makes all of these comments on this day when he 
made such slight comment upon taking dose A the first time. In this con- 
nection it is noted that on October 30, in preliminary statements, he said: 
"After taking the alcohol on October 16, 1 couldn't study." Subject VIII was 
not able to complete the experimental series. (See Dodge and Benedict's 
report, p. 25.) 

Subject IX. — October 20, 1913, doee A, SW" p. m. No conunents made on 
alcohol effect, November 3, 1913, doee A, about 6 p. m. No comments. 
November 17, 1913, dose A, about 6''30" p. m. No comments. December 1, 
1913, dose A, about 5 p. m. No comments on alcohol effect. December 15, 
1913, dose A, about 5''50°' p. m. No comments. December 23, 1913, dose C, 
as explained in note 2, table 1, page 13, of this monc^raph. No mention of 
alcohol effect. January 21, 1914, dose B, 5^)5" p. m. Only comment, 
"subject slept after ^cohol." January 29, 1914, doee B, 5 p. m. Began to 
perspire at 5K)5~ p. m.; later talkative, felt fine and not eo tired; spoke pre- 
viously of being tired because of examinations taken; 6H)5" p. m., minated. 
February 20, 1914, dose B, 5 p. m. No mention of alcohol effect. 

Svi^ed X.— February 18, 1914, dose A, 2''4(^ p. m. Felt hot in stomach for 
first few minutes; unable to notice any particular change during the whole 
afternoon, except that in perhaps the very last period of word reactions atten- 
tion apt to waver; knew be was to take alcohol on this day. At end of first 
period after taking alcohol, distinct discomfort and passed a large quantity of 
urine. At end of experiment, no particular desire to urinate. March 4, 1914, 
dose A, 2 p. m. 2^30™ p. m., some gas, but not so much as on previous days 
and not so uncomfortable; slight headache; wouldn't have noticed it at usual 
work; no defdre to urinate until 4 p. m. March 18, 1914, doee A, 2 p. m; 
2''20"p. m., gas, feeling of warmth in the stomach; none at 2''30" p. m.;2''45" 
p. m., eyes feel heavy; tendency not to look up; in the eye movements, feels 
that the eyes move down instead of straight across; 3''10" p. m., slightly sleepy; 
3''20" p. m., wink stimulus felt to be 50 per cent louder than on previous days; 
3''22" p. m., very sleepy during word reactions; feels that the pause between 
the reactions was quite long; 4''21"' p. m., notices how automatic the word- 
reaction device is; surprised he can wake up and say the word so quickly; 
more sleepy than in previous experiment; poor attention. On each of the 6 
experimental days on which Subject X served, be ate dinner at the laboratory 
immediately before the experimental session, 1 p. m. to 1''25" p. m. "The 
dinner was on all days as follows: cooked beefsteak, 170 grams; boiled pota- 
toes, 224 grams; butter, 12 grams; bread, 37 grams; water, 300 c.c. The 
experiments began at 1''30" p. m. on each day and continued until 4''30" p. m. 
In the case of ^1 the other subjects used by Dodge and Benedict the previous 
food was taken from 12^30" p. m. to 1 p. m., and t£e experiments usually b^^an 
from 4 to 6 p. m. Only doee A was taken by Subject X. 
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APPENDIX III. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE AVERAGES OF DATA FOR NORMAL AND ALCCT40L DAYS 
PRESENTED BY DODGE AND BENEDICT. 

The following discussion has absolutely no bearing or modifying effects upon 
any of liie comparisons which Dodge and Benedict have made by what they 
term "the method of differences." It applies only to their discussion of aver- 
age values, which they have used as supplementary values in expressing the 
effect of alcohol on the various proceeaee and occaaonally have limited their 
compaiisona to them. A common footnote which accompanied their tabtea 
states Uiat "the values for the first period of the ^cohtM ei^^eriment were 
obtdoed before the alcohol was given, and are therefore not included in tiiB 
averages." No specific statement is made as to whether the values for the 
first period on normal days were included or omitted in the averages for these 
days, which were to be compared with the average values for the ^cohol days, 
but as their footnote implies and a recomputation of any of the data in their 
tables will show, the first-period values were included in the averages for the 
normal days. The alcohol and normal days would have been more directly 
comparable had the averages in both cases been computed without including 
thefirstperiod, which is termed "normalof the day," and is really preliminary. 
The point is a minor one, and produces no qualitative change in the conclusions 
offered by Dodge and Benedict, but as it is one the caref^ critic may notice, 
the following recomputat^ons of the Dodge and Benedict data are presented : 
The pulse data obtained during mental and physical activity are given in 
Dodge and Benedict's table 40, pages 212 to 222 of their report. The mean 
variations between the lengths of individual pulae cycles for the respective 
periods are regarded as significant measures and are further presented in their 
tables 44 and 45. They form the basis of discussion of these data, with the 
conclusion that the pulse after alcohol shows a smaller mean variation and 
hence a decreased responsiveness of the cardio-inhibitory mechanism (see 
pages 238 and 239 of their report). A recalculation of the averages and the 
mean variations in their table 40 will show that the mean variation for the firat 
period of an experimental day is usually smaller than the average mean varia- 
tion for the other periods, {. e., the heart rate was usually faster. If , therefore, 
we omit the first period in the averages for the normal day, as was done in the 
averages for the alcohol days, the final computed decrease of the mean varia- 
tions, as shown in their table 46, will be 22 per cent in place of 19 per cent. 
The method of presentation has to an appreciable extent masked the effect of 
the alcohol in this instance. 

The summary of the association pulse data in table 38, page 209 of tbeir 
report, is an apparent exception to the usual method of computing the aver- 
ages; although no statement is made in the text, the averages for both nonnal 
and alcohol days apparently include the first-period values. This is the only 
observed instaooe m Dodge and Benedict's computations where the average 
for the alcohol experiment has included the nonnal of the day. These aver- 
ages, as presented in tbeir table 38, are therefore directly comparable, but 
since the first period has been included, the alcohol section of the experiment 
is not so well isolated. If we accept the data in table 36, pages 202 to 205, as 
correct, then it is a simple matter to reconstruct table 38, as the preliminary 
data for it are given in the extreme right-hand column of table 36. In part i 
of table 30, Dodge ^id Benedict's table 38 is reprinted as published. Unfor- 
tunately this contained several errors. One of these errors is hxge, i. e., the 
average for Subject VI, Normal i and ii, should be 806 instead of 876. In 
part n the errors have been corrected, the method of computation employed 
being that used in the original table. In part iii of table 30 the averages do 
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not include the values for the first period. It will be seen that in part in the 
values given in the column of normal averages are in every instance larger than 
their comparison values in part ii of the table, which is another way of saying 
that the pulse was most rapid In the first period in normal days. The average 
values for dose A and dose B, part m, are in the majority of instances larger 
than the comparable ones in part n, but in general the leaving off of the fiiBt 
period on alcohol days has not increased the final averages, 879 and 886, as 
much as it did for the average of the normal days. Hence as a measure of the 
effect of alcohol in t«rms of the average we have —63 and —28 as compared to 
the previous —46 and —18, 

With the memory data the result of considering the averages in the way sug- 
gested is opposed to that just described. As the series of words used in these 
experimentfi varied, it seemed to the authors that the method of avenging 
the differences would be misleading, and that if they were to use the data at 
all, recourse must be made to the averages for a comparison. Reference to 
their table 20, page 131, will show that the "saving" in the first period is 
frequently much larger than in any other period durmg the day. It is clear 
that if the average for the normal day includes the "savmg" of the first period 
and that for the alcohol day omits it, the comparison will give the normal day a 
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decided advantage. In the accompaDying table, No. 31, in which the aver- 
ages computed by Dodge and Benedict are given in part i, it will be observed 
that the computation of the averages for the normal days without including 
the first-period values (see part u) has decreased the average saving for the 
effect of alcohol with all of the subjects except Subject VIII, who shows a 
saving of 1,027 as compared with 1,005. The only case in which the signs for 
the percentile effects luive been changed from minus to plus is in the values for 
Subject IX, but all of the plus values have been increased in size and, except 
with Subject VTII, the minus values diminished. For purposes of comparison, 
average savings have been computed for the alcohol days, by including the first- 
period values for the respective sessions, the results being given in part m. 
The values in the normal column of part iii correspotid exactly to those in the 
normal column of part i. With this method of computation, the alcohol val- 
lies for memoiy are larger in every instance but one than those shown in the 
comparison column of part ii. The final effect of alcohol, when thus more 
nearly isolated and given in per cent, is +1.4 as compared to +2.5 previ- 
ously reported. 

Computing the average normal in the way su^ested has sometimes pro- 
duced only minor changes, as in the case of eye reactions and finger move- 
ments, showing the effect of alcohol as a little larger than stated; at other 
times, as in the case of word reactions and eye movements, the effect of such 
recomputations has been to show a smaller effect for the alcohol. With the 
association experiments there is no apparent difference; the averages are not 
discussed for the faradic threshold. T^ese points have been raised solely with 
a view to justifying the method of elaboration used in the second series of experi- 
ments and of emphasising that when differences are available they should be 
given chief consideration. It must again be ui^ed that changes in the aveiages 
of the normal days change in no way the comparisons which are based on 
average differences between the normal of the day and succeeding periods. 
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APPENDIX IV. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE ASSOCIATION PULSE DATA OF DODGE AND BENEDICT. 

The measurements of the aseociatiou pulse by Dodge and Benedict were 
divided into three divisions — pre-6timuluB, stimulus to reaction, and post- 
resction. The latter is sometimes mentioned as post-stimulation. (See 
their page 198.) In their figure 31 they have embodied diagrammatically the 
records of Subject VII. In these curves it may be clearly seen that an increase 
in pulse rate follows the stimulation of the association words. One point, 
however, deserved consideration in reference to these curves. It appears that 
ihe right end of the curve almost invariably f wis to reach the level of the left 
end. The large fall which frequently occurred between the pre-stimulus and 
post-reaction ends of the curves in figure 31, taken in connection with the 
statement on page 198 of Dodge and Benedict's report that all the pulse waves 
were read and the data are capable of any other arruigement that statistical 
interest might demand, led us to reread the record which forms the basis for 
Dodge and Benedict's table 34, page 197. 

It will be observed from their ^ure 30, page 195, that there are unbrcdten 
horizontal lines which separate the reactions into groups of five. This was 
produced by breaking the circuit of the pulse-recorder so that the marker 
point gave a straight line. Sometimes this break in the circuit came quite 
soon after the fifth reaction, hence there are fewer post-stimulus cycles after 
the fifth reaction, and furthermore, the last figure in a fifth reaction was not 
joined directly to the first measured value of the next reaction. In Dodge 
and Benedict's table 34, page 197, it will be seen that the fifth reaction rarely 
has more thctn four pulse cycles in the poet-reaction phase. In three cases, the 
fifth or last reaction in a set contained only three pulse cycles in its poet- 
reaction phase. The two readings of the record checked remarkably well. 
In the final tables 35 and 36, from which figure 31 was drawn, many measure- 
ments are dropped out by limiting the number of coliunns. For example, the 
number of colimms from stimulus to reaction is ^ven in the average tables as 
2, while in table 34 there were many times when three or more pulse cycles 
came within that period. The same may be said for the pre-stimulation and 
the post-reaction divisions of the tables. The averages at the foot of table 34 
show that in 26 cases pulse cycles were omitted from the final averages, and 
that in 21 cases pulse cycles were omitted from the pre-stimulus section. Four 
of these cycles were of longer duration than the last which was included in 
their table; 12 were shorter and 5 of the same length. It is therefore cer- 
tain that if we plotted table 34 with the additional data, curve 2 for the first 
day in figure 31 (page 201) would connect at its ends on the same level. The 
discrepancies between the level of the ends of these curves and also in the data 
in table 36 are largely to be explained in this way. 

One point in the technique of Dodge and Benedict intensified this tendency 
to drop out data at the extreme ends of the table. This was the fact that there 
was no experimental break between the post-reaction and the pre-etimulation 
pulse cycles, since the records were taken on a kymc^raph, althou^ an appar 
rent break was produced when the record was cut to be removed from the 
drum. Since this apparent break was not ^ways the same in its time rela- 
tion to the three phases of the record, the post-reaction phase was occasionally 
shortened and, in consequence, the pre-etimidation phase was lengthened, and 
vice verm. When the final tables were made up these extra loi^ ends were not 
included in the averages, thus omitting the essential transitions between the 
two ends of the curves under discussion. 
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In connection with the poBt-etimulation pulse acceleration reported by Dodge 
and Benedict in their association experiments, some account should be taken 
of the respiration phase. As stated by them (page 196 of their report) respi' 
ration records were incorporated with the association pulse curves. These are 
indicated in their illustrative figure 30 (page 195) by the long broken lines in the 
record. These must not be confused with the very regular short dotted lines 
which are the control time. In the discussion of the association pulse no 
account seems to be taken of the respiration records. Sample association 
pulse records were selected for each of the normal subjects, and these were 
prepared by scratching with a stylus a dot at the beginning of each inspiration. 
(The pointer of the respiration recorder was in contact with the drum during 
inspiration.) These dots were clearly marked and could easily be counted. 
The records, 8 in number, were then placed one above the other, so that their 
atimulus columns formed practically a straight line. A cord was stretched 
along the line so as to represent as nearly as possible the stimulus point of all 
the records. This cord was marked S. Other cords were placed parallel to 
S on both sides at distances of 5 centimeters, which represents the duration of 
1 second. The dots representing the beginnings of inspiration were then 
counted and recorded. The results are given in table 32. 

Tabli 32. — Rdation iff rttpiralim ptuue to anociation puUe. 
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According to the statement of Dodge and Benedict in table 13 (p. 114) the 
average reaction time in these experiments was 2.16 seconds. There was 
therefore a marked tendency for inspiration to occur or at least to b^in after 
the stimulus word and previous to the reaction, unce the percentages 12.6 and 
18.6 are largest at this section of the table. The smallest percentage of inspira- 
tion occurs during the 1-eecond interval following the reaction. This same 
relationship of respiration to the association experiment is logical. Prepara- 
tory to reacting by vocalization the subject will naturally inspire and will tend 
to hold the breath until he reacts. The vocaliiation constitutes the first 
phase of the expiration. It the subject in this experiment tended to have in 
any degree sinus arrhythmia, tbere would be a more or less rapid pulse from 
this cause alone during and just after the reaction which would tend te be 
coimted as pulse acceleration and due to the Btimulation word of the associa- 
tion experiments. It therefore seems probable that the postrstimulation 
acceleration is due in pwt to the stimulation of the vagus by inspiration as 
well as the word stimulation of the experiment; this respiratory influence ap- 
phes also to the poet-tetanus phase of the tetanus pu^ records of Subject VI. 
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